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Would you like expert lessons on the 
Blues, Waltz, or the Five Step? An 
illustrated booklet, on any one of these, 
with clear, helpful instructions, will be 
sent to Twink users who write for it, 
enclosing a Twink carton, to Twink 
Dept. No. 11 Lever House, Black- 
friars, London, E.C.4 


Tw 99-22 


































Summer Gardens 


Like the bright flowers of summer 
gardens are fashionable women this 
season. Even the tennis court, that 
sanctuary which none but the white- 
clad might invade, has come under the 
wave of colour, which is the crest of 
fashion’s tide. Against the cool green 
of tree and sward, lovely women look 
like bright birds or animated flowers, 
vying with each other in brilliancy of 
gay apparel. 

So Twink is having a special season. 

making like new the white and beige 

silks of last year. A tiny alteration in 
style perhaps, skirts more abbreviated 
and less restricting, and then—T wink. 
There are twenty-four Twink shades 
—and every one the latest in colour 
fashion. 











Keep coloured 
stockings and 
lingerie bright by 
washing them 
in Twink 
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< Protect your 
Uhroat 


Mt 
, -. The throat is very 
oo ee Se, susceptible to infection 
SE AST? «from the microbes 
carried in the air by 
dust or particles of 
moisture. Particularly 
is this so in busy 
streets, crowded buses 
and trams. 





























The use of the “Allenburys’ Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastilles is a wise precaution 
against this danger of infection, especially for 
those subject to throat troubles. These pastilles 
clear the throat, prevent soreness and allay 
irritation : they are made from the fresh juice 
of ripe black currants and pure glycerine, 
and may be used freely without causing any 
harmful or unpleasant effects. 





YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 
Packed in distinctive ( ; LYS 
tin boxes containing 
‘ 7 Glycerine °PASTI ES 
4 OZ ce Oo 
Un. _ Black Currant’ 
4 oz. , Ljo 
Boz. - - 2/3 ees pT a i 
ib - - 43 eS = go 
= | 
SS a eee kal 
lx 
1 Pe 
Allen & Hanburys Ltd. 
37 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
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‘\e ' NEW Umbrellas 
Mt for OLD! 
Just Wrap Your 
OLD UMBRELLA 


in paper, tie to a board or 
stick, and post to us to-day 
with P.O. for 7/6. By next 
post it will come back “ as “ 

at ar een samme’ The only sauce 
with our “ Defiance” Union 


and securely packed. I dare give father !” 














— ; , ders ° F F 
Postage on Foreign Order He enjoys its rich 
2/- extra on each Umbrella. Fath Mes 
A post card will bring you ruity flavour 
our illustrated Catalogue of It makes cold meat 
“ ” y fee « ° 

Defiance Umbrellas, and so much nicer 


patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 5/- upwards. 


ene a Burma 


auce 


WHITE, COTTELL & CO., London, 
Birmingham and Cardiff. 


00,000 RUGS 








UMBRELLAS 
STANWORTH & CO.,, 
orthern Umbrella Works. 
BLACK BURN 






















UARRIAGE 
ul. GIVEN AWAY 
EXTRA Remarkable Testimonials. 
Fourth Ave jarden Village, 
Mr. W. L. Sta: e Se Phenomenal Offer is 
Send e of Prudential’ e reader T he 
! t ! I 


inte sated Sprig —s "ye wr nny Ig2 ( receipt 
t ere i t ul a carpet f t P.O or - 6 12/6 
you 19 years that was 1 “ . 
i You can a state that I have we Ww forwi 
a cath & bvaune “| direct from pet 
we Wwe y 0 ” looms to your address, one ol 


‘‘Prudential’’ Brusselette 
Real SEAMLESS re 
BORDERED Guaranteed 


Genuine Ba 


B CARPETS 


and large enough 
om 


veg, ate an 


a 


> 






to ver any Rita 
POST FREE 
‘ “Over 1 + ) sold during the past months. Money willingly refunded if not approved. 1 
| } 
epeat Order received from the Royal Palace, Sta 
GALAXY ILLUSTRATED BARGAIN CATALOGUE of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Embroidered L : Cot rR Quilts. T 
— — Blankets, Curtains, Copper Kerbs, Fire Brasses, Cutlery, Tapestry Covers Post F 





The Quiver, Ji Established over halt-a-century, 


F. HODGSON & SONS (ert Monufacturers WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


libs rs en Merchants, 
ii 
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Splendid Tonic — Beautiful 
Complexion Ensured 


Miss Beatrice 
Chase, the 
famous Dart- 
moor authoress, 


writes :— 





“ Was very run down through overwork, and a year ago I was 
threatened with the family scourge, rheumatism, my _ hip, 
right arm and shoulder being quite seriously affected, one 

dificulty being that writing was becoming impossible, and 

neuritis menaced my life work. For the first time I had a course 
of Phosferine, with intervals as directed, and am now entirely 
cured. I can write, type and garden all day, and can iron and 
lift heavy weights. My doctor said he could not give me anything 
better than Phosferine. 1 find it splendid as a general tonic, 
especially as it does not upset digestive arrangements which, in 
me, are easily disordered. ‘There is a valuable point about 
Phosferine which is that it gives one a beautiful clear complexion.” 

Venton House, Widecombe -in-the-Moor, Devon. (12th AlLarch, 1925.) 

From the very first day you take PHOSFERINE you will gain new confidence, 


new life, new endurance. It makes you eat better and sleep better, and you will 
look as fit as you feel. Phosferine is given with equally good results to the children. 


PHOSFERINE 


THE GREATEST OF ALL TONICS FOR 


Influenza Neuralgia Lassitude Nerve Shock 
Debility Maternity Weakness Neuritis Malaria 
Indigestion Weak Digestion Faintness Rheumatism 
Sleeplessness Mental Exhaustion Brain Fag Headache 
Exhaustion Loss of Appetite Anemia Sciatica 


From Chemists. Liquid and Tablets. The 3/- size contains nearly four times the 1/3 size. 


iii 














SHORT TRIAL of Mellin’s Food affords 
convincing proof that it is the right food for 
babies deprived of mother’s milk. 

Samples and descriptive booklet forwarded postage 
free on receipt of 6d. in stamps. Particulars of a 
unique and interesting “ Progress Book” will also 
be sent you. 


oS Mellins loo 


— 


Baby Jackson of Wembley. MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltd., LONDON, S.E.15. 
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— self-filling pen is part 
of the equipment of every 
up-to-date writer, and its use en 
sures quick, clean filling and easy 
writing without blots or misses. 
The “Blackbird” self-filler is 
recognised everywhere as the stand- 
ard of low-priced self-fillers—the 


best pen obtainable for 7/6. 


OF STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS 


‘BLACKBIRD 


Self-Filling Type, 7/6. Non Self-Filling Type, 6/- 
(Postage U.K. 3d. extra.) 





Catalogu: post fre 


MABIE, TODD & CO., Ltd., Swan House, 133 & 135, Oxford treet 1 nr . 
Branches 79, High Holborn, W.C.1 ; 97, Che ipside, F.C? i bie . . aoe 
Street, Manchester ; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, Barcelona, Sydn pean” ae ee 

















New Additions to Cassell’s Famous 2/6 net Fiction 


Prairie A Castle to | A Flame of | The League of the 

Fires Let: as. pau : Fire Scarlet Pimpernel 

ANNIE. S. SWAN ; REYNOLDS : JOSEPH HOCKING BARONESS ORCZ) 
Cassell’ s 





















For 
the Bath 


For \\ 
Cleaning Silver S \ 
. ie \ 


Cloudy NG; 


Sole Makers: G. F. Sutton Sons & Co.,King’s Cross,London,N.7 
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THAT/ENDURE No. 2. 
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THE VICTORY 
A British ship of the line and 
Flagship of Vice-Admiral Lord 
Nelson at Trafalgar in 180s. 
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Battle-scarred veteran, the 
“Victory” has earned for itself 
undying fame in the annals 
of heroic achievement. Like 


PLAYE R’S 
Navy Cut Cigarettes 
it is a British institution— 
symbolical of the best and 
finest that Britain produces 
and made famous by the rigid 
adherence to a policy which 
has defied the shoals and 
storms of time and change. 


ga Ploy’ 
—— 
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Save Money at Jelks 





Good, sound furniture for half the price of badly 
made new furniture. 


Every piece of furniture at Jelks was made 
by craftsmen who loved their work, in the 
days when a man scorned to turn out any- 
thing shoddy. The utmost attention was given 
to the choice of well-seasoned wood, graceful 





| 500,000 sq. ft. SHOWROOMS contain 
| £100,000 worth of High Grade 
| SECOND-HAND FURNITURE 


designs and perfect finish. Solid, perfectly 
made pieces in the prime of life, that will 
be just a little more mellowed, and glowing with 
just a little richer, deeper glow, when present- 
day machine-made stuff is in a decrepit old age 





Special Bargain 
Booklet post free 
on request. 


Phones : North 2508 Bi Ho t 








CASH OR EASIEST OF EASY TERMS 


W. JELKS & SONS 
263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, Nj 


Removals to any 
distance by Motor 
Pantechnicon. 


Established 
over 50 Year; 


) pom. Thur ya eatl 
Pube to the do 
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A INGO VG | 
EY The\, 
Dis Family Friend 
—~- At seaside or fireside 
—_ CEPHOS is the family 


friend, ever ready to help and relieve the 
ains of HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
EURITIS and RHEUMATISM. 

In most households this famous nerve 
remedy occupies a proud place in the 
medicine chest with the full approval of 


the family doctor. 
Keep ay 


(phos 


Physicians Remedy 


Sole propricters: Cephos, Ltd., Blackburn. 














The New Patent 


SOUND DISCS 


»mpletely overcome Dgarness and 
HeAv Notsss, no matter of how long 
standing Are the same to the ear 


es are to the eyes. Invisible 
Worn months withou 
anatory Pamphlet Free 
THE R. A. WALES CO., 168 Ct. Portiand St., LONDON, W.1. 

















LOVELY COMPLEXIONS 


THrousH LOVELY PUDDINGS! 


BROWNS BARLEY KERNELS 
ONE BOX &°MAKES IO PUDDINGS. 




















TABLECLOTH SAVED 


Billy h 
e 


REMOVES STAINS. 
EDGE'S BOLTON. 4 














Chivers 
Jellies 





Flavoured with Ripe Fruit Juices. The family 
and visitors, children and adults, all delight in 
CHIVERS’ JELLIES—they are delicious, whole- 
some and refreshing. 

CHIVERS & SONS, LTD. 
The Orchard Factory, Histon, Cambridge. 
SU Ln 


rT But restore your grey ani 
DON T LOOK OLD! faded hairs temieir natural 
colour with 
LOCKYER’S Sulphur HAIR RESTORER. 
Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a few day, 
thus securing a preserved appearance, }:1s enabled thousands to retaia 
their position «6s: 2x SOG Everywh - 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and ve natural colour, (: 
Cleanses the scalp, and makes the most periect Hair Dress; 

This world-famed Hair Kestorer is prep ared by the great Hale 
Specialists, J. PRPPRR & Co., Ltd., 12 Bedford laboratories, London, 
S.E.1,and can be obtained dire ct from them by post, or trom apy 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world, 


SULPHOLINE 


$ famous lotion quickly removes Skin Eruptions, ensuring a clear 
be —— The slightest rash, faintest spot, irntable pimples, distur 
Hoiches, obstinate eczema, disappear by appiyiny SULPHOLINE 













which renders the skin Spotiess, sot t Clear, pice COmfortabie. bor 
4 years it has been the remedy tor 
Eruptions Psoriasis Eczema Blotches 
Pimples | Roughness 3c Spots 
Redness Rashes Acne Rosea 


ay $ prepared by the great Skin Specialists, J. PRPPHKK & Co., 
12 Bedtord Laboratones, London, S.E.1, and ts sold im bottles at 
iBand & It can be obtained direct from them by post os trom any 
Chemists and Stores throughout the world 





Poli-Cloth 


makes you 
want to 
polish 


your silver, metal, glass, turniture, 
upholstery, floors, boots and shoes, 
ete., because it never fai!s to impart 
a brilliant gloss, and because it 
makes polishing so easy. Soft, 
velvety and extremely durable, 
a ‘“ Poli-Cloth” will outlast any 
other polishing cloth and never 
lose its splendid qualities, no 
matter how often it is washed. 
Motor Owners, too, will find a 
Poli Cloth’ invaluable 














Sold by Drapers, lronmongers, Hardware- 
men, Boot and Shoe Dealers, Motor Garages, 
and all branches of Boots The Chemists, 


KENYON’S 


Clot 


MADE IN 
LANCASHIRE EACH 













In case of 
dificulty write to 
James Kenyon & Son Ltd., Roach Bank Mills, Bury. 








W. H. BAILEY & SON. 


INVALID FURNITURE 





“ ' cine mt Pr 150 

Laat £7126 

- om - 

SS oA £4176 

45 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.1. 








‘RH EU MATISM 


CURED IN FIVE DAYS. 

LINCOLN STREET, BRISTOL 
Dear Sirs.—I was taken seriously ill with 
RHEUMATISM in every part of my body. 
My feet and hands swelled enormously. The pain 
in my head was 80 intense, I thought I should 
lose my senses, My temperature Pose to 1050 5 
Within 5 days of taking Urace I was out of bed } 


and able to stroll in the open 
Yours faithfully, 
W. THREADER : 


. 
* 


TR LACE, and UR ACE alone, can cure Rheumatism It directly 
dissolves and expels it from the system 





attacks the cause—uric 


and prevents its reappearance That is why it CURES and CURES 
gi ICKLY. 1/3, 3/- x 5/- oar'bon from Boots, Timothy White & Co. 
lors, and all Che ts and Stores, or direct from the URACE 


La tories (Dept 57 ), 82, St. Thomas Street, London, 8.E. 





senecese seeeeee 


;&5- > Qo ARE rss Now 
jper box | GURE RHEUMATISM ined 




























° ’ 
J . 
Holloway's Ointment gets tight in, pene. 
t.ates to the seat of your trouble, that is 
why it has been for nearly 100 years the 
trusted Fam Remedy for 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, LUMBACO. 

Why it banishes Aching Limbs and Stiff 


Joints. Many thousinds know this from 
experience. Do YOU? Why not test it 
and get ! of YOUR pains? Of all 
chemists ar Bas Prices 13,3 -, 5/-. 


THOMAS HOLLOWAY, 
113, Southwark St. 
London, S.E.1. 


POLLOWAN 


HEALTH -WAY 
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Per VE ree tanger 
CLEANS GREAS 
FROM YOUR GAS STOVE 


KLEENOFF COOKER 
CLEANING JELLY 


will remove w AS 


te 





v —_ fiw TRIAL SAMPLE, | 


Ir 


he KLEENOFF (°(DeptS) 
33, St. Mary-at-Hill, London, EC 
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DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 


RED 
WHITE 
s BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


in making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being 


muoh stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE, 




















Healthy Women 


especially Nurses and Mothers, 
must wear “healthy ” Corsets, and 
the “ Natural Ease” Corset is the 
most healthy of all. Every wearer 
says so. While moulding the figure 
to the most delicate lines of feminine 
grace, theyvastlyimprove thehealth. 


The CORSET ot HEALTH 


The Natural Ease Corset, Style 2. 


7 1 1 POST 
/ pair FREE 
Complete with Specia 


Detachable Suspenders. 


Stocked in all sizes 
- from20 to30. Made 
“<7 in finest quality Drill. 


" - 
| outsizes, 31 in. to 35 in., 1/6 extra. 
| SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST 
i, No bones or steels to drag, hart, or breas 





No lacing at the back, 
Made of strong, aurabie drill of finest 
quality, with special suspenders, detachable for washing purposes 
A x. laced at the sides with elastic Lacing to expand treely when 


eathing. 
ists is ‘fitted with adjustable shoulder-strapa 
it has @ short (9-in.) busk in front which ensures a perfect shape 
@ is fastened at the top @ bottom with non rusting Hoe oka & Eyes. 
It can be easily washed at home, having nothing to rust or tarnish 


hese “ Health “ Corse ire specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, &« as there is nothing to hurt or 
br “A Singers and Actresses will find wonderful assistance, as they 
enable them to breathe with perfect freedom. All women, e ally 





housewives and those employed in oc sta 

movement, appreciate the “* Corset of Health They yield freely to 

« every movement of “ e ody, and whilst giving beauty of figure am 
pag st comfortab! ets ever worr 


iD For nt BURBS .FO-DAY. 


HEALTH CORSET COMPANY, Bape Morey Nous a 


E.0.1 


Your house can be cleared quickly of 
COCKROACHES and BLACK. 
BEETLES by using 

BLATTIS, 

£ | A Guaranteed Scientific Remedy 

E & which has stood test of 30 years. 

. < Tins, 14, 26, 46 posi free from 

3 | Sole Makers: HOWARTHS, 

| - 473, Creuksmoor, Sheffield, or 

. anoncnes— sikaptehu: Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 


eet 


_ BLATTIS: » me 
NO, PAS 


n 


























Behind the Scenes 
at the Zoo 

HELEN SIDEBOTHAM 
* A book that I 
ne for all my life 


and delightfully imaginative 


Mais in the Daily G 


ive been wait 
idmirably explicit 


Ss. P. B 


* This fase 


seem to | 


nating book The 7 uld have no 
more skilled or sympathet chr nicler.” 
Sunday Times “A book full of de ligt 
ful things for grown-ups a “a as Kt 
children.”"——Manchester Daily Dispatch. 
5/- net 











Ag Cassel La Be Sauvage. E.C.4 
“7 
z -_——_ 



































A few stitches and 
Cash’s Woven Names are on. Ther 
they remain during the lifetime ot ,¢ 
the Garment, to insure against loss at 4 
the Laundry, College, ete. 

| 









WOVEN NAMES 
i Arnola Bennett } 


Style No. 5, 

























Take the Baker’s 
advice— 


Fat plenty of good, nourish- 

ing bread. But let it be 
HOVIS because HOVIS contains 
full nourishment for the body. 



















Prices. Wh te peed 
12 doz. M44 








Hy : eo a ee 
J. & J. CASH, Ltd., 
— D. 13, COVENTRY 


Free Samples of Cas 
f HE 


cm ; I \y xEW? “MUSLIN HEMSTITC mr 
You can identify your Linen by using 

<2 JOHN BOND'S 

(Trade Mark) -A“*CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 

REMAINS BLACK AFTER REPEATED WASHING, 
REQUIRES NO HEATING 

Of all Stationers, Chemists and Stores. 6d. & 1s, 


Used in the Royal Households. Z 
important difference: it contains 


added quantities of the vital 4S 
‘germ’ which constitutes its most — 


Qourishing and vitalising part. 
‘ 














is made only from wheat, like 


: s Remains 
white bread, but with _ this BLack 
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all tr ““Purimachos” 
Plastic ‘Fire Cement— used . 
C rma { t the 


Your Baker Bakes it. 


HOVIS LTD., MACCLESFIELD, 


: é irons e aap for tre 
PURIMACHOS LTD., 70 St. Philip’s, BRISTOL, 








You can make Prime Beer at home 


from a Qd. bottle of 
MASON’S 


Extract of Herbs 


and it only costs 
Gd. per gallon. 





COOD! IT'S MASON’S. ff 


4 Newnatt & Mason Lrp., pa yb» 
NotrinGHAM Mage 




















— AWAY FAT 


La- Mar Reducing ‘Soap 


The new « 


nothing ntern to tak Ite es ny part of he ly 
de ined without affecti other part No dicting ¢ 
exercising. Be as slim as you wish. Acts like n 

in reducing double chin, abdomen, ungainly ankles, 
unbecoming wrists, arr in dl hes ilders, large bust 

any ipertliuc fat on be Sold direct to you 
mail, post paid, ¢ 1 money-l s guarantee Pric 
»/- a cake, or thr cah for 4/- ; one to thr cal 

1 Ily accor t " « Ss or 

order t S result 


LA-MAR LABORATORIES, LTD., 
48, Rupert Street (310B), London, W.1. 











GIVES THE HAIR 
THAT BEAUTIFUL 
SMOOTH EFFECT 





ANZORA « 

tidy ay eable on 1 
ke a] ng out perfect. | 
in 1 cle itely p 

t 1 ' tl gnised hair d 
r tl whe res 








REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES 























President: H.R.H. The DUKE OF YORK 


THE QUEEN’S HOSPITAL For CHILDREN 


HACKNEY ROAD, BETHNAL GREEN, £.2, 








which deals with larcer n f children than a 
He pital of its kind, isa st overwhelmed with applica 
© admission and 
URGENTLY NEEDS HELP AT onct| 
Chairman: Cot. Lorp WM. CrcIt., C.V.0. T.GLENTON-KERR, Se. | 











SOCIETY FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 
LADIES IN REDUCED CIRCUMSTANCES. 


Inder Royal Patronage 


Din Al bn pe I year 1925 seems a very 
t M ey ne of its chief attra 
1S, and with W receive thousand visitor 
» wi me t the “uhts provided for 
I { I fr : rica, from Pari d fi 
Italy I richest a will try and sé 
pag that y t rd It nany 
L 4 1 | 4 1 
" i nd ri g tor s 
t i y i 
t i Ty t 
a gr t i i y 
‘ 1 i t 1 
feel that th I ) V rengt 1 
n the} t 1 Will all wl n 
ea y " ! 
at they i r i eek ‘ 
me ng br t iy 
th i get very a i 
joy of f r tha ha loug f tt 
rea I y, and t ' 
‘ t he cold 
re ¢ y t 
Look t ul 
I 
our ri 
Edith Smaliwood, Hon. Sec., 
Lancaster House, Malvern. 














IMPERIAL HOTELS! 
Square LONDON 





|_8 HOTELS 2,500 ROOMS | 
Rooms fitted H. & C. Water, 


Bed, Bath, & Breakfast, from f’ 


SRREERESERE ESS 


KITCHEN PESTS #3332 


tifical yexte rm sated 
by the UNION COCE 
ROACH PASTE 
Inspector 
i the i dowr 
at mar 


2/10, 5/-, with 





t tree 1/6, 
ar 


isi HEFFIELD 
J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, § 


WONDER- work 


Patented) tor FILES, HEMORET, ag 

‘ BLES A natura . ' 
U SES rine NO DOCTORS No ME 

Lasta a life-time. Price 7/6. iia 
th tum dunng sleep. No dis 





ia ond 


unpleasantnes I . j p and reste 
f woma ew Ir ovens 8 . 
= nV Wonder Worker C 20 ven 

8 outh _— e Le aden E. ot wit mnplete instruct rd “ 
“Booklet t irce 


ire 
Mo many returned if snsetieled. 
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Gadaadaadad CEACAIAC CLEA 
Swe 


to which they are sub- ~ Ng 


jected by the hardy, active C4 
> ot : 3 


youngster to-day. But 
a Jersey of St. Margaret a 


Manufacture is made with 
that object—made to give yy 
many months of satisfactory rey 
service in wear, made to fit, yy 
, x . cnmnistlg f to look neat and tidy and Ch 
ar . above all to keep the young- 
nf ster healthy in all weathers. re 
e It is St. Margaret quality— rf 
the value for money that yy 
4 places these famous Jerseys C4 
y mM in a class alone. Ask your > 
(i dealer to show them to you— Ch 
and at the same time inspect 


(i St. Margaret Children’s Socks re 


and Stockings. 


Vacrwinatietiedeattsicliod 


“> 





Ye 





eye) 














1 icul bit j No. 
( “See Be eloer” ERS EYS oe aca t Retai 
HOSIERY 


UNDERWEAR JERSEYS 


Laaddaadadadaadadcadad | 


D' MACKENZIE’S 
SMELLING BOTTLE 


For Colds, Influenza, © *!! Chemists and 
Stores, 2/-, 


Catarrh, Headaches, etc, or post free, 2/5. 
Dr. Mackenzie's Laboratories, Ltd., Reading, England. 


HAIR ON THE FACE 


Removed by a painless method. ae gd mOOmaeS sent pintcos 
Beauty of face is often disfigured by hairy growt ind how to 1 se has caused much 
imxiety to ladies who study the ir personal ap ie 
Electrolysis, which leaves the skin perforated, au id 
ver blemishes arise, such as Blackheads, Pimples, X¢ 

















t lang s depilatory, which 










' ff the hair, and often burns the skin. has devised a method which 

Th ipersedes the antiquated harmful methods. 
Every lady suffering from hairy growths will be pleased to learn that these can be removed for ever 
a new method which cannot possibly harm the most de te skin. It is so sure that it is justa 
iatter of days, and the hair has cone for ever, leaving a beautiful rskin. ‘There ts no expensive 








eatment or applia to buy. You will not be put to any inconvenience, All you have to do can 
e dor the privacy of your own Sart t This new method ts w rthy f your interest, 
pecially w t those sullere Mies se ave trl ther tho to write wig ha 3 we can prove that we 
can do all that we cl this 





TI N OF THIS NEW METHOD. 
er se ‘onTaiN: INroRMA o e Capillus Manutactaring Co, 


339 ‘Palace House, 128 Shaftesbury Avenue, London. w.i1. I re 
tion 1 






spe l le ipt | it it ert | 1 pa e, you 


t i tu learn w easily a urely superiiuous har can 

















Worth 
a 
Guinea 
a 
Box 


A Beautiful Complexion 


comes ; from within 


EAUTY — notwithstanding the 
proverb—is more than skin deep. 






The rosy peach-like bloom which 
denotes skin health can never be yours 
if your blood be vitiated by impurities. 


To ensure pure blood you must have 
a perfect digestion, with a steady flow 
of all the vitalizing digestive fluids and 
a thorough elimination of the waste 
products of the system. 


To obtain these—the first essen- 
tials for a clear skin and real 
complexion beauty—you must 


take 9 
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can be obtained by the yard and in garments 
ready-to-wear. “ LUVISCA” looks like silk, is more 
durable than silk, and is much cheaper than silk. 





i itest s! 
t wing f rice ; 3/3 per yard; Piain 
Mee 3 @ per yard. Also “LUVISCA” Blouses and Pyjamas ready-to 
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The Editor’s Announcement Page 





For the Holidays 


My next number will be of a holiday character : of interest, 
though, not only to those away on holiday but to the stay-at-homes ! 
lwo kinds of “ free-and-easy ~ holidays—the motor-caravan and the 
walking tour—will be dealt with ; the first in an admirably illustrated 
article, “ Two in a Tent,” and the other in a practical dissertation on 


“The Charm of a Walking Tour.” 


The * Travelling’ Tribe’ 


Agnes M. Miall. 


is a very fully illustrated article on 


ripsy life. by 


The stories will be of a first-rate character. the authors 
including Mary Wiltshire, Brenda’ E. Spender and H. Mortimer 
Batten, whilst last but not least Philip 


Guedalla. the famous author, writes on “~ The 


Modern Man.” _ ns 
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LEATHERCLOTH 
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upholstering 


Furniture. 








. = oe It is so p rfect an 


«Tit! ‘ ° 
a ‘——! imitation of leather 
nus 
qtr ( y 
————— LEE Mil that an expert cannot 
ot # distinguish it. 
SOAP AND WATER 


CLEAN IT. 


AND IT IS INEXPENSIVE. 


REXINE Lto.. HYDE, 


MANCHESTER 
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Ancient craftsmen made them right, 
And though hundreds of years have passed, 
Thanks to the use of a little FLUXITE, 


For centuries more they will last. 


TALUABLE old bits of brass and silverware 
are always lial le to get broken, But they 
ar from useless for that reason. 











ment’s work with the soldering iron and its 

FL U NI rE make the old gem as sound and 
trong as the day it was made. 

ut if you wi - to make a neat job of it, you 

t have FLI INITE to help you. It makes 

i job you really enjoy because you are 





sure of success. 


ALL MECHANICS WILL HAVE 


FLUXITE 


BECAUSE IT 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


All Hardware and Ironmongery Stopes sell 
Fluxite in tins, price 8d., 1/4 and 2/8. BUY 
A TIN TO-DAY. 

Ask your Ironmonger or Hardware Dealer to 
show you the neat little 


FLUXITE SOLDERING SET 


It is perfectly simple to use, and will last for 
ye " in constant use. It contains a special 
small-space"’ Soldering Iron with non-heating 
handle, a Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, 
r, etc., and full ins tructions. Price 7/6. 
Write to us should you be unable to obtain it. 


FLUXITE LTD. (Dept. 226), West Lane 
Works, Rotherhithe, 8.E.16 





ANOTHER USE FOR FLUXITE— 
HARDENING TOOLS AND CASE HARDENING 
ASK FOR LEAFLET OW IMPROVED METHODS. 





Garrould's 


Cc ~ tors to the Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


.. THE om 
y= «x WELL-KNOWN ‘BS > 
3 % HOUSE for - Vane 
UNIFORMS, HR 
WAITRESSES, 
PARLOUR-MAIDS, 


HOUSE-MAIDS, etc. 


CAPS, APRONS, DRESSES, 
coLLars, CUFFS, ETC. 


“mi ‘‘ THE LANSDOWNE” 


(Sent on approval if desired.) 


MAIDS’ MORNING COTTON 

DRESS. with convertible neck as 
hown in :illustration m Butcher, Grey, 
Brown and Navy. Sm 
ind medium siz _ 6/11 each, 
The ‘“ LANSDOWNE” can also be had 
for Afternoon wear in Cotton Poplin. In 
( 


ase tes peal ia pana 12/11 
E. R. GARROULD, 


MAIDS’ OUTFITTERS, 
150-162, Edgware Road, 
Telegrams : ** Garrould, Padd, London.’ London, W.2. 




















RENOVATE YOUR HOME 


WITH 


Bric TENI 


THE SUPER 
FURNITURE POLISH 


Here is an entirely new Furniture Polish 
that REALLY WILL GIVE YOUR FURNI- 
TURE A BRILLIANT AND LASTING 
GLASS-LIKE SURFACE IN HALF THE 
USUAL TIME. NON-GREASY and a 
SPLENDID PRESERVATIVE, it is un- 
questionably THE FINEST POLISH ON 
THE MARKET. Get a tin to-day. 

If you cannot obtain BrigHteniT locally, 
write to the Inventors and Sole Manufac- 
turers—B.H.T. & Co., Ltd., 122, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, and a FREE SAMPLE TIN will 


be sent by return. 


SOLD IN TINS IN THREE SIZES, 8&d., 1 
and 16, or post free at ‘i}d.,13and110 


Obdtainable from the Army and Navy Stores 


Whiteley’s Stores; Hay market Stores; Sains: 
bury’s; Cheal’s Stores; Warrens Bros.; Ben 
Hammett's Stores; Ceapee's Stores; pe 
Stores; Turner & Co.; & all the leading Stores. 


: YOU SHOUL D TRY THE NEW BrigHtten’ T 
: NON-SL Ly FLOOR POLEH It gives a perfect 
: ‘ old hr € re 

as ee Ve anos ay 13 nd Hit 


B. H. T. & CO., LTD., 122, SHAFTESBURY 
AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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CORN 


} BREAKFAST! To the man in the hig woods it spell: 


chilly dawn—and the hunger cf a hunter. To us it 
means a white-spread table—tea—and this Invitation 
to Appetite. 


—a plate of golden, crunchy tlakes—crisp-toasted for 
flavour’s sake—Post Toasties—made from real Indian 
Corn ; now, as of old— 


THE FOOD O° THE STALWART. To make Post 
Toasties, experts took the mainstay food of the stalwart 
Redskin — Indian Corn — and applied to it the 
principles of scientilic selection and hygienic prepara- 
tion. Just the white plump heart of each sun-ripened 
grain is used—cooked—tlaked—then Toasted to a 
glorious golden-brown. This — the Post Toasties 
patented process—is what puts in the toothsome 
crispness—develops the fresh, sweet-as-a-nut natural 
flavour of Indian Corn. 


COOKED! Toasted ! Ready to Serve. See how the 
Double Thick tlakes stay crisp in cream or milk— 
retaining their fresh flavour and all the snap of the 
toasted corn right up to the moment ol eating. 


Post Toasties 


Lt pe 
poick INDIAN CORN FLAKES 


FOOD O°’ THE STALWAR!I 


















































Methuselah 


Vethuselah’s sole claim to 
fame appears to be the 
unprecedented length of 
his life. To live long 
may be a worthy ambi- 
tion, though to live well 
is a better. To all inter- 
ested in longevity, how- 
ever, here is a worthy 
aspiration : to carry the 
flexibility, courage, optim- 
ism of youth right to the 
end of life. A man who 
can combine the freshness, 
adaptability of youth with 
the experience that comes 
with age has discovered 
the finest secret of life. 

The ingenuousness of 
vouth is all very well in 
us way, but experience 
has enormous advantages. 

Don't get old and crusty. 
Vellow with age but 
keep young. Never get 
too old to learn. 
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= Stop ! Stop ! ? she whispered breathlessly. 
*Oh, please stop, and take me with youl!’ ”’ p. 817 























A Loss to the Profession 


+ 
CHRISTOPHER REEVE 


RAHAM BLAKE’S keen, kindly eyes 
scanned the face in front of him in 
thoughtful silence. His glance was 

markedly devoid either of idle curiosity or 

of condescension. For all it conveyed, cell 

No. 38 in Wandsworth Prison might have 

been the drawing-room of any social 

iquaintance and its present occupant his 
respected host. 

There was only one chair in the bare 
little cell—just a chair and table, and a 
mattress leaning up against the wall, with 
the bedclothes rolled up beside it ~and 
Blake lounged easily on that chair, one 
long leg crossed over the other. He was 
aman of about thirty-eight, big, splendidly 

: and in his light well-cut tweeds, with 
his strong, clever, weatherbeaten face, he 
afforded a striking contrast to that other 
standing before him, wearing the drab 

prison clothes and the prison pallor. A 

short, wiry man this, with supple, restless 

hands that fidgeted as he talked, and rest 
less eyes that blinked over a lurking twinkle 

of humour. Not a bad face, nor even a 

mean one. Just a born scamp—so the law 

held him—bred in the slums, and trained in 
the way by which a good citizen should not 
go; but a scamp with brains and therefore 


«al 
a menace to society. 

So William Higgs had spent the last 
seventeen months in the dull seclusion of 
Wandsworth Prison, dk prived of any society 
at all save that of his warder and, for bricf 
intervals, of Graham Blake, who happened 
to be on the roll of voluntary visitors to the 
prison, 

Blake was a moderately rich man, a 
Writer and a great traveller, whose hobby 
Was humanity in the past and present. 
When he happened to be in England he 
varied the monotony of writing historical 
fomances and essays by letting his hobby 
~ philanthropic outlet in prison work and 
slumming, 

The type of William Higg: was not new 

im; but there was a venial bonhomie 


80 


sw 


about the little rutfian, an absence of any 
whining emotion or of sham repentance, that 
interested him especially. 

Here was a man who might yet “make 
good,” if the soc iety he had outraged could 
be persuaded to forget that he had once 
picked its locks and removed its possessions 
without its leave. But that was the trouble. 
Once a jail bird, always a jail bird. He 
knew the adage. William Higgs knew it 
too, and the worst of it was that he accepted 
the future it indicated for him with an un 
ruffed philosophy. He bore no grudge to 
the powers that had “put him away.” It 
was all in the day's work; you took your 
chances. 

lt he had shown any sense of injury on 
that score Blake would have felt more hope- 
ful; but vou can’t help a man who doesn't 
feel the need of being helped. 

“Some folks are born to go crooked,” said 
William Higgs cheerfully. “And I dunno 
that there ain't a good deal to be said for 
the life one way and another.” 

Blake raised gently ironical eyebrows in 
a cursory inspection of the narrow little 
room. 

‘Not much for the last seventeen months 
he queried mildly. Mr. Higgs 
shrugged his shoulders. 


n't half bad,” he said. 


“You might 
call it a rest cure, board and ledgin’ free 
Not that they do you as well as 
I’m told they do you in America. In Sing 


of charge 
Sing, now, they treat you like a _ gentle- 
man.” 

His knowing air held a touch of bravado 
William Higes was strongly drawn to th 


genial Visitor, who neve! preached or ~- got 
at him” unfairly; but their lives and thei 
point of view were as the poles apart 


Yr 


Dimly he regretted it. fle sometime 


thought that if he, too, had been born a 
rich man, able to assuage his restlessne 
by travel, he might have been honest, might 
have satiate d his a quisitiseness throuch the 
eve instead of through the furtive hand, 
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Blake miled and waived the question ot 
th comparative advantaye ot ditterent 
| mn place 4 lence 

{ ome now ‘ Pposim 
make up your mind to try living on the 

traight fe IX mont atter you come o 
LalVe me your p mise t that ettect n 
Ill n rtake to start you in a job ot rit 
kind 

The other hook hi head, though a vay ue 
elimmer of indecision shone through 
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A LOSS TO THE PROFESSION 


He stared down at her pale, perfect pro “Tt 





a very me rbid taste,” he inter 
rupted in a tone of reproof. 
urtbroken droop, at the dark eyes riveted “i 


fle. at the lovely, sensitive lips with their 
Hit, @& . 


gut vou come here?” she flashed out 

yn the portrait pitiful, yearning There 1 watched you just now in the Tudor 
was sheer pain in those eves; it hurt Graham Room. You had not the air of a stranger 
Blake even to see it. An absurd imp ilse to this place Do not tell me ”—the littl 
1 him to speak, to say something, touch of imperious challenge sat on her 














nvthing that would wipe that expression very charmingly—“that this is your first 
the beautiful face. Hle yielded to the visit,” 
yulse He admitted that it wasn’t, by any means 
\ wonderful painting,” he said softly, “But I come here to shake off depres 
ost as though he were speaking to him mn, not to encourage it,” he added. “ This 
if. “Curiously enough, that dead head 1s afternoon I was feeling hipped. I wanted 
one portrait—ot all the many which to be taken out of myself 
ere painted ot hin that brings most O-oh!” She was silent a moment. Then 
vividly home to one the fact that he actually a immer of wry humour touched her liy 
that he wasn’t merely the hero of a and eves to a fleeting smile; ironical, it is 
tale with an unhapy enain true, but a smile, ne vertheless, as though 
That true () naturally, even th repressible youth of her had surged, 
| his companion turned to him, rebellious, to the surface 
hing at his words She was apparentls “Bp hat is too bad! shi ed In 
rapt in their subject to be startled or | deed, Tam not helping you much, am I? I 
1 at bein poken to 1 strange! not a very gay person, I fear.” 
s clear voice, with its toreign accent ( Heavens, what a mockery of 1 
k up the read i! Ga with the unshed tears tre 
0 t i erribly = true But Ch 3 through that wonderful = smile 
' It was crue ( : Graham Blake was a seasoned man of the 
“He took his chance, 1B e reminded world, not given to casual adventures with 
s her 1 rntul eve a d to him, women; and he knew instinctively that th 
e plaved for bi stake 2 wn Ire irl, t! he frank glance and her de] 
in¢ . ate imperiousness, was the kind whom even 
She nodded in re n neonventionality cannot rob of her inbre 
Of his fre \ is that i n’s respect. But all of a s 
‘ redly tha \n odd littl en he d perfectly amazine thins 
T note had her tones ian t h out tl hought that 
And he } ‘ ( ‘ now tl flashe vuugh his mind, said it with 
I sot I n ! { EXILE toppin even to wonde what its presen 
ce went there nt 
\ | i \ | \\ tever vou ‘ he told her wit! 
( ure \ divas inten nvi m, “LT think vou’d always be 
t hell! perfe idorable 
The vehement tray 1 tome and 1} ent the w s had left his liy 
nee ed an tthe s n hich had inspired 
s! ‘ n \\ | e bh 1 freeze h 
\ n } ’ ly nee ilk She didn ad 
cutely for the misf ne faman ‘ ‘ hese thin 
ert ‘ Inste he stood he uind and gaze 
\ t 1 look t hi h a curious, startled wistfulnes 
n ‘ ‘ ke that \ F st said that as if yc 
enuine ‘ Why do t he said 
()t e IT meat t He drew a dee 
\ © he d eath of relief But I'd no busines 
e hopele ( \nd if on have 1 it; it was an impertinence. Please 
ly so nhanr tter | { 
re Ost eve I look at h to forget it,” she sa 
ali nic t +} ° \l "he ‘ fy] 
1 Cat} ine f Br anza _ ] Ther y | II st bled like 
¥ eves, at Anne B n with her litth nf | , then ke off and began 
Of a painted doll...” n My na Blake, he said 
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“Graham Blake. I'm a writer of sort 
and I visit this gallery pretty often. T shall 
visit it every afternoon in future. Will you 
believe that I am not talking idly when | 

1 


sav that if vou ever need a friend, 1 shal 


be here?” 

He was speaking hurriedly. Over her 
houlder he had seen the figure of a woman 
who had peered through the doorway and 
obviously recognized his companion. She 
was coming towards them now. 

“T will remember,” the girl said. 

“And here comes, I think, another friend 
of yours.” He drew her attention quietly, 
and turning, she saw the other woman. 

She was a stout, middle-aged woman, with 
the. weariness of boredom and flaccidity writ 
ten on her sallow face Looking at het 
closely, Blake remembered seeing het 
huddled somnolently on a chair in one of 
the entrance rooms as he passed in 

“Highness, it is time that we were return 
ing h yme,.” the woman said rather sharply 
in rapid Frencl 

“TI fear that it must be, dear Madame 
Darinska,” the girl returned serenely in th 
same language ‘This gentleman,” she in 

aa 


dicated Blake, “has been kind enough t 


explain one of the portraits to me 


The lady scrutinized Blake keenly She 
noted the keen, « er f , the weather 
beaten complexion and touches of grey in 


the dark hair that made him look older 


than his thirtv-eight vears: and, ves, he wa 
obviously a gentleman At that moment a 
personally onducted party of s htseers 
passed thro h the roon i and a brief ereet- 

1g, friendly on Blake de, deferential on 


I 
that of the euide. was exchanged between 
} 


the two men Madame Darinska omen 
tary flutte at he } t indiscretion wa 
laid to. re Tt rathe distin ished 


“It was erv kind of vo t instruct 
het Highne } f ill n 
‘ \ | | ! na ! ph yin th 
title The Prit () i | ilwa } T 

deeply interested in 1 

Prince 2) ! 

In a fla | eu! tood why her face 
had been } ta | t Olea f 


he and his only daughter had cx 


land, that | 


ise of fallen 


The papers at the time had | 


portraits of 
Blake's mem 
been revived 
king, which 


more into the 


In some eves, the 1 htfu almant 
throne, and there were rumours of 
tent with the present régime in | 
Should it prove the failure that it 
showed signs of being, the Prince 
might vet be queen of that = stor 


little country 
descended fre 


family, were 


bers, and rumour 


her name with hi 


ava m 
een 

them both; and quite 

ory of that lovely fa 
by the death of tl 


bre 
pt 


ym 


its 


uught Princess 


tblic notice She 


She and 


a rival brane 


I yma the politi a t nt of 
marriage might be desirable, 1 
not from any other, si Princ: 
tation was eminently ut ry 

Blake had the } ’ he 
royal funeral, when ¢] 
had heen Gooded wit 


hotly that this 
cl t nad an 
Small wonder 
hild! Was 
thinkin vhen 
mence ofa 
S nothe! 
, ny wt h +} 
and hi whote 
\loud he sal 


ince 
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But his eves fl en 
of the pact into wl t 
ith this mn nutes 
he vn met | n ( ent as 
suut her hand in fat é 
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} 1 bee ! aril ( { 
) route % ken I 
temrt -_ home n t Il or I 
Barone Vol ra 
mibertain t the | n ( 
ladv had married, f the nd 
rich En hmat nd tt n 
: had extablishe } na 
1 house in Kensin ! I ru 
: e the 
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Kensington had been a rural village. 


was an ambitious woman, who still retained 
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She 


her title and vearned after a return of her 


n 


ld official 


iplomatic oe 
Balkan politics, the fugitive of 
might be the queen of the next. 


Her 
me to the royal exiles had been purely 
the fluctuating 


importance. offer of a 
state of 
one 

But in her 


day 


secret heart she pinned her faith far more 


T 


‘hird. 


coronation of King Karl the 
Karl had a of 
the Luvanian badly 


the possible 
For 


and 


great deal 


mey, cotters 


needed replenishing. 


Three weeks after the first meeting of 


Graham Blake and the Princess Olga, the 


roness sat in her luxurious salon and 


talked with vivacious deference to a solitary 


roreign appearan e. 


with its projecting 





He was a tall, thin 
( English made clothes that belied his 
His lon 


unde lip, 


e man, wearing expen- 
r, sallow face, 
Was not a 


leasant one. From under his heavy lids 
dull eyes darted here and there about 
om with something of the swiftness of 

snake's head. 

“My 


said abruptly 


cousin she is out, I gather?” 
The baroness spread her 


in deprecation. 


“With the good Darinska,” she assented 
logetically. “Our pretty princess has 


st surprising taste for the dull picture 


leries 


and museums of this terribly dull 


However, since her mourning at 


resent forbids any social gaieties . 


She knew that I He cut 


her excuses with impatience and scant 


Was coming 


“According to your instructions, sir, T in 
ed her Highness of the fac ag 
He frowned. 


The 


Tin an agg! ieved 


last time I reminded 
had at least 


What have I 


called,” he 
tone, — she 


vility to receive me. 


since then to displ ase het IT should 
lad to know it.” 
The baroness gazed at him reflectively. 
Mw ld make a shrewd rues but what 
the use of putting it into words? Karl 
Karl ; all the criticism in the world 


ud not alter him, and he bore 
lly. To him, with his 
us, a pretty girl, no 
claims 


cl it ie ism 
of 
het 


utte: lack 


matter what 
or her on his consideration 
Sit DE, Was just a pretty ceirl, to be made 


: love to with the insolent 

‘manner which had made ame a by 
rd felt fairs that 

en her Highness’s very recent bereave 


5 familiarity 
his 1 
The baroness sure 


t 
er 


ment would have deterred him on that last 


occasion of their meeting. He had no sense 
ot decency, this Karl. But 


represented her own solitary chance of re- 


nevertheless he 


gaining something of her old importance. 
Karl, safely married to Olga, and uniting in 
their offspring the two rival branches of the 
royal house, would have an infinitely larger 
following than he at present possessed. 
“Your Highness should know that better 
than I,” she said dryly; 
jabbed at 


and his furtive eyes 
her and away again in gloomy 
resentment. 

‘lm 


morosely, 


making no way at all,” he said 
He had picked up a little carved 
ivory trifle from the mantelpiece and was 
twisting it restlessly about in his fingers— 
long, yellow fingers, nervous, cruel. “Hang 


i! The 


news this morning from Luvania shows a 


it a baroness, I’ve no time to waste. 


pretty critical state of affairs; their rotten 
little upstart Government's wavering. I 
tell you it’s just the moment. If an an- 
nouncement of my betrothal to Olga were 


to appear in the papers to-morrow we'd have 
the 
time.” 


monarchy back in less than a month’s 


He replaced the little ornament with an 
irritable force under which a piece of carv- 


ing was shattered. She was silent. She 
knew that it was true. 

“Have vou spoken to Olga, as I asked 
you to? Have you pointed out to her that 
its a duty she owes to the country? That 
her father wished it?” 

His companion answered that she had. 
“And to be frank with you, sir, I had 
thought a little while ago that my argu- 
ments had made some impression; but of 
late IT do not know what has happened to 
change her. I fee] that IT am talking to a 
stone wall.” 

‘Ts there anyone els¢ the prince asked 


sharply. 


“Who should there he She knows 
scarcely anyone in London. A few of out 
legation people, of my own friends—that is 


all.” 


Prince Karl looked unconvinced. 


“Can vou trust the Darinska?” he asked 
suspicious] “Museums and galleries!” 
His tone was cynical and contemptuovs. 


“What can they mean to a young girl, un- 


less it is a convenient meeting-place fot 


an intrigue?” 
“Vour Highness!” The baroness, really 

shocked, raised protesting hands. “Madame 

Darinska is not, I the least 


likely to permit anything of that kind.” 


assure you, in 
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She was quite 
Darinska, 





Madame 


tine to the Prince 


onvinced of that. 


lady-in-wal 


Olea, was one f those haracterless people 
Whose only gods are the gods of conventior 
food and sleey But n | meed to one ol 
the oldest fan cs in | ania, and fhe 
fidelity to the hand nat ted het light 
reasonably have been ed on 

Unfortunate v, howevet the baroness had 


realize¢ that Mad; ‘ 


not | t Darinska’s 
tupidity and self-indulgent lazine might 
neutralize her sense of dut If she could 
have visualized the 1) nska, at least \\ ‘ 
1 week, drowsin na seat in the Nationa 
Portrait Gallery, while he harge made an 
exhaustive study of far historical charac 
ters under the guidance of a complete 
trance! she would | e FeceiveGg 4 CVE 
shock. 

The incident of the eeting with Blake 
had never been ntione to the baror 
The ladv-i 1itin he f was itistie 
that there was har n it, but she ha 
uneasy feeling that the he ould e in 
sisted on her a mpanyvin the prince 
and her instructor through those en 
rooms, and the pros} yuse no entl 
siasm in her breast \I Darinsl 
tout and | ind | ho were ' 
too tight 

So she key } n n the 
most ) fortable ‘ find } ( 
two ict of th t le | ‘ 
it first ht wandered thro } n 
I ! le b ait n ~~ en Ment 
oft mio. ! tor n nt " l or 
which to har .. Lesa 

For the fe | B ‘ d not | 
upon the Princess Olga he knew that 1 

aaket te tant a a ; 
reach, out of here | thi ( 
haunted } i ; ‘ , 
ind queen he t ke an 

t} ely, nfinitely pathe 
It n the ( pie ‘ n 

pitino Sen BS 

Phev tal err : Cy 
hi he I ' f the 
le n ? ( I 

‘ rie I ( i! 
than 1 ‘ n } ‘ ' 
dear} ved } } ‘ na 
ful lla if Men I The t ke 

itir even t : I a 2 
Wandsw th Pp n \\ | 
whose enforced ‘ : 
end 

And he'll 1 bac] ! | in 
month ( | ke ! I 


aid would pr 
mwn code of hon 

o | k on ; 
nt bre SF 

Ss sald and ¢ ne 

f prison than |] 
“a in believe 

bre And th 
ld Pp ns 
h 1 eht he \ 
rth. 

He wa n 
hat che eal 
uddenly flur 

erve, and spok 

t began { t 

One hasno nee 
ud tensely 

a n like 
noth 1 
n Karl | he 
Oh. th - 

t I t a to 

it Karl z. I 

] 
\r ‘ 

For the lif 

\ | t; 
n't thin 
( n ( ent 
She } 
t I 
, 1 
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t he A 
el ‘ — 
| I 
re , 
, 
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I could 
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Yet he 
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Ot 
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For some time Blake argued in vain. But his arguments Drawn by 


Were strong ones, and reinforced by her own traitor heart '"—p, 814 J. Dewar Mills 
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‘or, rather, you can trust it safely in mine. 
Child . . . would you... could you let 
me take you to my mother in Mentone, and 
give me the right to protect you against 
Karl and the whole world? 

“You mean .?” Her eyes, together 
with the flush that swept her cheeks, finished 
her question for her. 

“T mean that I love you,” he said simply. 
“T think I have loved you from the very 
first moment I saw you standing beside me 
in front of Monmouth’s portrait.” 

She did not seem surprised. Indirectly 


” 


his words and actions had been telling her 
that for some time She was twenty-two 
years old, and life at her father’s bohemian 
court had not been conducive to ignorance 
of men and their ways 

“It was as soon as that?” she asked 
with a delicious little fleeting smile. “And 
I--oh, my friend!—I saw you first in one 
of the other rooms, and you looked so strong 

and kind. . . and so wrapped up in 
your pictures ; not like Karl, who can see no 
woman pass without following her with his 
eyes. You didn’t see me. But”—it was 
the first time he had heard her laugh, a 
soft, breathless laugh of sheer emotion 
“for me, I believe that I began to love you 

even then, the shameless one that I 
am!” 

She was so adorable in her royally frank 
confession that he had hard work not to 
take her in his arms then and there. They 
were alone in the Stuart Room; only the 
smiling eyes of Nell Gwynn’s portrait were 
on them, a gay enough encouragement to 


any pair of lovers! But he didn’t dare. 


Someone might surprise them. He must 
possess his soul in patienc: 

And tho igh she had owned his love re 
turned, she was not yet ready, it seemed, 


to give herself where she had given her 
heart It was a big thing, this that he was 
asking her, to fly in the face of her family 
traditions, to bring upon herself the accusa 


tion of deserting her country in its hour of 
need. The Barone Volkitch was a clever 
and an eloquent woman. Through het 
eve the Prince Olga had lately believed 
herself to se her proposed marriage in 
the light of a duty that would brine peace 
and settled government once more to 
Luvania. 

For rie time Blake argued in vain. 
But hi ' ents were strong one nd 
reinforced by her n tra heart ae 
could show » many instance in history 


where such sacrifice had proved futile The 


paced the galleries slowly 





thing but the contest in which their h: 
ness swung in the balanc suite una 
of the fact that Madar Darins] 
awakened and had | 

They passed her by n 
pause d idly to exalt Tt , 
gated portrait of Edward VI, and 
about their air of al I n in one ; 
struck her with vague Whe 
joined them, her quick « 
recent tears on the Prin O S 
and Blake wore a ten ( 
expression. 

“M1 Slake has kindly sed tl 
should take tea with hi 
her Highness said; and tl ick | 
her lady-in-waiting’s li a 
added quietly, “and T hi 
shall be ve ry plea ed to do 

Madame also wanted her te 
greedily, as she wanted most cr 
forts at their proper time, but 
have much preferred in this c: 
until the baroness’s luxurious 
had deposited herself and he I 
Kensington. Her sus n 
roused, were working a 

They all got into the car and 
towards the exclusive res 1 
Blake had selected; and it 
sive, half adoring at no man 
flages quite successfully n 
the woman he loves, did not es M 
Darinska 

When they had se ( t le 
corner overhung by a | nied 
in the angle of the broad fl t 
led down from the entt } 
cused herself for a few m ents on tl 
of needing to tidy her | ind hat 
she spent only a very bri ioment 
absence in the cloakroom. She sto 
to the balcony, and, hidden by the 
which decorated it, trained | 
listen to the conversation of th 

To the casual observer shi 
merely an idle spectator of tl 

cene with its litte t 

linked through the sof 
and its shimmer of prett 

Inwardly her mind 

may, horror and alat 

heard 

He en e! I 

} 

» Whar +} 
hen she kne M Di 
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low face greyed over to a sickly pallor, and 
che shivered as she foresaw the storm that 
wouid rage about her luckless ears. 

The bharoness. howe ver, must be told: yes, 
he moment they got back to Kensington 
st be enlightened. It was doubtful 


mI 





whether anything could be done: but Elena 
Volkitch had a quick brain; she might yet 
devise some scheme to save the situation, 
en at this eleve nth hour 
For Madame Darinska’s eavesdropping 
had coincided with the actual moment of 
the Princess Olga’s complete surrender to 
her lover’s arguments. 
se 
The Baroness Volkitch was in her own 
room, dressing for dinner, when Madame 
Darinska, in fear and trembling, sought her 
ut with her plece of news She dared not 
wait an instant after their return to the 
ise, the danger was so imminent. Had 
she not distinctly heard the word “ To- 


After her first horrified exclamations, the 
haroness heard her out in portentous 
silence, and the unfortunate woman wilted 

re and more as she finished her narrative. 

“To-morrow night, late, he is coming in 
his car to wait at the end of the road until 
her Highness joins him They will motor 
down to Folkestone, and cross to France 
next day He will take her straight to 
Mentone, where his mother lives, and there 


they will be married.” Her voice quavered 





vay into silence The bareness was a 
voman of action She rose swiftly from 
her dressing-table, a stately awe inspiring 
gure in her elaborate negligee, hurriedly 


sed the reom and took up the receiver 
from the telephone besic her bed. The 
number which she proceeded to demand was 


? 


that of Prince Karl's hotel But in between 


er ringing up and being put on to the 
nce’ p t¢ Ite he ft nad time to turn 
head with a glance of concentrated 
enom and hiss at the niortunate lady-in 
raiting the one word “Tmbecile !” Followed 
| et and agitated conversation between 
erself and Prince Karl’ private secretary, 
the end of which madame slammed down 
& re é nd p eeded, now more ot 
t her | ure, to amplify her formet 
ession of opinion as regarded the luck 
Dari ski 
“Imbecile ! Dolt! Usele incom 
etent!” The ( Were but a ftew of the 
pithets that were hurled at her. 


Ne ; ! 
Dinner that night dragged out its usual 


ceremonious course. The baroness was a 
great stickler for formality. She clung to 
the etiquette of court circles even in these 
undistinguished surroundings, although 
Olga herself would willingly have dispensed 
With it. Tonight the princess would 
scarcely have noticed its absence; she ati 
and drank and uttered conventional banali 
cies in a haze of tremulous and radiant 
dreams. 

The baroness herself allowed nothing of 
her state of mind to show in her manner. 
She judged it wiser not to confront her 
charge with her discovery, since she feared 
to precipitate a scene before she had the 
advice and assistance of Prince Karl, who 
might be looked on as the official head of 
the royal family. 

Prince Karl had been out when she tele- 
phoned, but shortly after breakfast next day 
his Highness, not in the best of tempers 
after a night of dissipation, gave audience 
to a very agitated lady. 

“Your Highness was right,” the baroness 
said breathlessly. ‘The Darinska was not 
to be trusted. The fool has actually allowed 
Princess Olga to entangle herself with some 
English adventurer whom she has met in 
one of these abominable art galleries under 
the woman’s very nose.” 

The information brought a startled oath 
to Prince Karl’s lips. 

“She has, has she?” he snarled, and 
glared at her. “Then it strikes me, 
madame, that there have been a couple of 
fools concerned in this business.” 

She accepted his rudeness with unwonted 
humility. 

‘f am willing to own, sir, that IT was too 


trusting,” she admitted. “The question is, 
what is to be done now? If I confront 
Princess Olga with the fact that her plan 


1 


have been overheard, in what does it advan- 
tave us Her Highness is of legal age and 
must know that under the present circum 
tances no one has anv authority to prevent 
r trom doing he please s.” 
‘Yes. but does know that?” A gleam 
of cunning lit) Prin Karl’s heavy eye 
Che head of the royal family—and T may 
fairly consider myself to hold that position 
has alwavs had the last word where any 


narriave of a kinswoman Is concerned. 


‘Under the old order of things, sir,” the 
harone reminded hu “T doubt the high 
hand beine of much use in this instance 

No, not by itse If alone.” He came close 
to Ire his mean, cruel face had a sinistet 
air. “But a judiciou mixture of methods. 
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** Come now, he said, 





‘ 
supposing you make 


mind to try living on the 


up 


your 


straight '" p 


; He paused See here, madame, in 
what direction d m cousin's bedroom 
windows look ou 

“On the lawn at the back of the house,” 
his companion answered, staring at him 

Good. Would it be pe ible to make a 
descent from any ot her , 

She hook her he: The ire far too 
high up,” she said Her Highne parti 
larly wished for a suite of rooms on the 
third floor I had them altered and _ re 
decorated on purpose for her use. She 
missed the fresh mountain air of Luvania, 


816 


and felt 


so shut up down amon 
trees. 

“In that case, while she is at dinne 
have the key removed from her bedroi - 
door, and lock her in after she has retir 
for the night.” 

\gain the baroness demurred SI 
tured to remind his Highness that this 
ngland, not Luvania, but he ignored 
protest. . 

When this fellow arrives,” he | 


ceeded, “send one of your pe ople out to |} 


with a message from the princess 
that, on thinking it over, she has chan 
her mind. Whether he believes it or n 
he will hardly dare to make a scene outs 
your door at that hour of night, and me 
hile ( ave va 

tl 
And afte a 
H es 
baron S asked, 


smo when 
ha tistac 
vinced \ ittie « 
that het pre s 
has a ted his dist 
Sa and gone ab 





mav be able to convi! 
het ils tha 
authority is gre 
than it really is. O! 
ves, I think she can 
br t t realize 
baro by mild 
suasion, or, fail 
tha 

LHe hrugged | 
h u {e ind 5 c 


inplea 
baroness, unmscrup 
though she was, f 
herself inpleasat 
f | by the silky menace of his H 
tones 


“J 
And 


hy 


mine propese et //ieu a 


ometimes Provide nce chooses Ut 


oddest tools with which to make or m 
the best-laid plan 

Released from Wand worth Pr 
\ illiam Hi vs, traight a a homing I 
had steered his unobtrusive course towal 
a certain humble lodging-house in a q¥ t 


sine little street off one of the main 


aepre 


Kensington roads. 
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He lay low there for several days, getting 


nto touch with various old friends, and 
picking up much local information from 
various reliable sources. 

His landlady was a garrulous soul who 


ould keep het mouth tight shut when occa 
sion demanded it, and never opened it to 
ask awkward questions of a lodger who paid 
punctually and gave no trouble. She didn’t 
find Mr. Higgs so ready to encourage her 


he 


in her evening gossip as usual; was 
passing through a troubled state of mind 

That promise which he Aadn't given to 
Graham Blake obsessed him; he was torn 
two Ways. His restless, reckless spirit 
reached out towards the perilous joys of his 


hosen protession, and was held back bv the 
memory ot the only man he had ever known 


vhose cood opinion he hankered after in 


an odd, half-shamefaced way 





Then in a weak moment, when funds were 
setting low, temptation came upon him in 
most attractive guise the chance of a 
endid haul with the inimum of risk 
hed to the appropriating of it Care 
ss foreign servants, an old house with 
sy windows, no dogs, and a_ walled-in 
earden where the vigilant eve of the police 
an on his beat did not reach 
William H mS plaved with the tempta 
n. He reconnoitred, he laid plans, he 
ade sure of various important points 
n ° he I | 
That night, or rather in the small hour 
the following mornin the oft dark 
brooding over ; ‘ ided lawn ab 
ed a darker shadow that slipped noise 
ly across it to where the high, narrow 
rlimt ered patie against Its 
trees. The moving shadow 
the lawn to reappear, climb 
the face of the house. \ 
N-pipe here, a projecting brick there, 
ve that cat-footed figure all the support 
t needed. On a level with the third floot 
eased to climb, crouchine motionles 
na window-sill. The sash of the window 
$ noiseless] raised, ind once more the 
e of the house wa a rev. blank Wil 
1 Higgs had arrived on the ene of 
His tubber-solk d shoe made sound on 
’ soft carpet of the 1 n which he 
found himself. Jt was in mplete dark 
hess, and he stood quite till for a brief 
a listening. Then he cautiously turned 
his little pocket torch, shading it with 


s | 


ind 


Its 


room, 


faint glimmer travelled ove 


ith 





furnished w an elaborate 


g 


817 


luxury which he was not 


hav 


so surprised as he 
might 


ec been expected to be at finding 
on the third floor. William Higgs knew 
what he was about when he crept in through 


that particular window. 

But something about the room did su 
prise him, nevertheless. There was a 
curious air of disorder about it. A _ half 
filled suit-case lay open in the middle of 
the floor; its gold and tortoiseshell fittings 
gleamed through the heaped billows of lace 
and chifion that overflowed it. He stared 
at it curiously. The wavering circle of 
torchlight travelled farther afield and settled 


on the wreck of a small inlaid table, which 
lay the shattered 

The 
the paint was scratched and the panelling 


neat doot in pieces. 


door itself bore evidence of ill-usage 


dented as if with violent blows. 
More astonishing still, on the elaborate 
lace-trimmed bed the o« upant of the room 


lav, still fully dressed, one arm flung above 
her head She was apparently asleep. 
William Hliges was not to know that in the 
hadow of that arm a pair of dark eyes 
were watching him; his own eyes were 
riveted on the valuable jewels that elittered 
ft about her throat and in the lace of 
her dre the jewels which he had come to 
seek. And he gasped almost audibly. 

Here was a pretty kettle of fish! Where 
in thunder could you find a more impos 
sible situation for a mild-mannered burglar 
who looked upon any form of violence not 
on] s distasteful, but, in straightforward 
varlance, a a mue’s game”? 

There were the “sparklers,” there was the 
lady The question w how soundly was 
the lad le in 

Mr. H s cast another furtive glance 
irround hi ind while his eves were turned 

iv from the bed the question was an 

vered ith artlin suddenness. The 
prostrate fieure oved © stealthily, = she 
stretched het st f her upwards, and 
her fingers pressed the electric light switch 
thove her head 

In the unex} te hlaze of light that 
flooded the room the luckless burglar stood 
fora. ent as the h paralysed; then he 
turned and bolted for the window. But 
quick as he wa his intended victim was 
quicker She had ! rom the bed and 
ifter h lutchinge desperately at him be 
fore he had vot half-wav through the win 
dow 

“Stop! Stop! I whispered breath 
less] Oh. please stop, and take me with 
vou! You can have all my jewels, all of 
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them—only take me too! Please take me 
toe !” 
Mr. Higgs felt 


nightmare 


as though he were in some 
Mad as she 


no question but 


amazing 


«\ led 
runded, 


there was that she 


Was 1n 


earnest. Apparently there wasnt the 
smallest danger of her screaming for help; 
the hushed 
guarantee enough of that 


“Here, | 


he stuttered. 


urgency of her entreaty was 


say, what are you givin’ us?” 
His light eyes flickered in he 
wilderment over the pale, 


beautiful face, 


tear-stained and tragically imperious 
Crikey! the young woman might be a trifle 
gone in the upper story, but she was a peach 
and no mistake! Take me too!” Oh, un 
the sc 


often were, and the bigger swells they 


doubtedly she was balmy forels ners 
hap 
pened to be the loonier they were as a rule. 


William Higgs knew had 


seen her 


who she Was; he 


drive away from the door 


front 


with a sour-looking dame beside her. She 


Was a real, live princess n her OWN potty 


little country; and here she was standing 
in front of him, Bill Higgs, crying in pa 
tiently, 

“You're a thief, aren't vou? Don't vou 
want my jewels I say to you again, they 


are yours If you wi he Ip me to get out the 
le in do yo hear me?” 


She stamped her slender foot. Her words 
entreated hit , but eves and voice 


Wav you Cal 


and ges 
ture commanded imperiously 
The burglar hesitated. It 


face of it a perfect 


ounded on the 
wonderf offer: but 
his shrewd soul foresaw very definite di 


araw 


backs to it. What wrt of chance had he of 


king a clean getaway with hi loot if 





yone. Never! I am ver 





sure of 
Het estme S ncir 
At the bottor t he n 
rugeling li ‘ ( 
al oO re spon led to > <4 appeal 
denly flamed to that sp f romance y 
lies hidden in’ worse en than Wij 
Hige Here was beaut ( 
beauty ready, more er, 1 reward 
knight-errant handsome HH ( 
ize rested on the di I Nat 
her slim throat: and I 
by a thunderbolt, every e1 ve 
ot heer tupeta ion 
next w ds 
You can't efu e! 
flashed out He 9 
h entle n | 
Hi nani s B ‘ \I ( R 


nly for speecl I I 
, 
it t | 
1} pa I n ( if 
Wwe 
Blake,” 1 rep ( 
t} him | 
I I've hac 
thin ‘inst t | . 
id | take \ 
} it it i " ] ‘ 
( it l skin t l 
} | 
' 
B 
la de G 
| ! Here 
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and held them out to him. William Higgs 


was busy manipulating a long coil cf rope 


which he had taken out of his pocket, and 
he cast a grim look at her over his shoulder 





and averted his eyes quickly. “Not me,” 
he said hoarsely, with a shake of his head. 
Put ‘em away—keep ’em out of sight. I'm 
nthe straight from now on, s‘help me.” 


Perplexed but obedient, she thrust them 


nto the bosom of her fro« k, wound a lace 
scarf about her head and joined him. He 
ad tied one end of the rope to the leg of 
heavy piece of furniture which he had 


red up to the window. 





roin’ to skin your hands, lady,” 


he warned her. “Best put on the thickest 


air of gloves you've got. 


a, 


a al 


\evel perhaps did burglat make a more 


rious exit from the scene of his operations, 





ying with him both his intended victim 

ithe loot that he couldn't touch! 
The grim humour of it did not escape 
Mr. William Higgs. He was a_ philo- 
il little rufian, and he smothered a 


arse chuckle as he stood on the gravel 
nath below that third-floor window, with the 


p! Incess 


1 


ase beside him and the her- 


It 
s lucky he had brought that rope; but he 


shipping 


down the rope towards him. 


sa provident soul, and he knew—none 
etter—that there were moments when the 
verest climber may find himself too 
ssed for time to choose his foothold 
She landed beside him with a breathless 
ttle laugh of triumph. 
Round the house they stole noiselessly - 
tte princess and the burglar—and_ out 
igh the gate into the deserted street. 
t quite deserted, luckily \ belated taxi 
s crawling slowly in their direction, and 
am Higgs hailed it thankfully. Even 
enveloping cloak and the lace shaw! 


dnot make | 


tis beautiful companion any- 
ne but con picuous. 


He gave the driver Blake’s address, and 
they rattled through sleeping Knightsbridge, 
along Piccadilly and down a side street, t 
draw up at the big block of ftats in which 
Blake lived. 

The Princess Olga had felt confident that 
she would find him there. In whatever way 
they had managed to get rid of him to-night, 
he would not had 
seen her! she she 
was right. 


leave London until 


sure of that. 


he 


And 


was 
A sleepy night porter admitted them, and 
persuasion was sufficiently im 
the appearance and manner of 
Mr. Blake’s beautiful and mysteriously late 
visitor to show her and her odd-looking 
escort up to his door. 
Blake opent d it himself. 


atter some 


presse d by 


He had not yet 
undressed, though it was nearly three in the 
morning 
sinks ol 


of 
porter 


, and his anxious face lit up at the 
them in a fashion that caused the 
entirely satisfied that he had 
done the right thing—to descend discreetly 
to his lair again. 


nicht 


It was some moments before the first rap- 
tures and the two 
lovers left Blake free to turn gratefully to 
his second 

“Higgs, 


claimed. 


explanations between 


Visitor. Then, 
by all that’s amazing!” he ex- 

“Yes, it’s me right enough, guv’nor,” said 
Mr. Higgs with a comically lugubrious sigh. 
“And it’s a clean hand shakin’. 
Muffed my last little job, I have, not made 
a thing on it,” he added ruefully. “It’s you 
that off the this time, and 
s'help me, but you’re in luck, guv’nor. Your 
lady’s the goods and no error! Seen her 
shinnin’ that rope! her nerve 
when she switched on the glim, and her not 


you're 
carries 


swag 


down Seen 


knowin’ from Adam what kind of bloke I 
might be! Seen her collar me _ single- 
handed, afore I could make my getaway. 


Ah, well, vou'll excuse me sayin’ so, 
but there’s more folks than one that’s a loss 
You 


to the perfession from this night on. 
can take that from me!” 














You ng Men An Astonishing Record of 


Youthful Age 


of Seventy By Arthur Page 


In this article the writer controverts the idea that men of seventy are 

past the age of usefulness to the community, and adduces many living 

examples to show that at the present time the leading personalities in 
every sphere of life are septuagenarians 


HE Young Man's interrogation of Old uMiversity precincts of Cambridg 





Father William the classic instance rumour that the Royal Commiss 
of the undyir astonishment and cluded in its recommendati 

natural resentment of ith at the reluctance retire all professors at the age of sixty-4 
of age to withdraw from the active control and to exclude from unive tv boards 
of affairs and hand over the steering-wheel syndicates everyone ve seventy I 
to the rising gencration proposals have been received with a burst 

From time to time the public hears with ndignation from those who w 
astonishment the dictum of some self-con axed.’ Certainly in view of the 
stituted authority that n are too old for affairs in the world outside acade mic 
real usefulness to the community at forty there is little justification for such dr 
five. And since the war we have been po action 
tively overwhelmed with assurance that Turn, if vou will, to the = spheres 
this is the dav of the polit : aw, ei me 
young; that the oldst n ( 
made such a terrible i I n in 
muddle ot pre Wal ao nn I 
affair that the 
generation can no longet ‘ 
tolerate their predomin e-a ( 
ance. er tl 

Yet in face of the 1 ! en, al 
repeated ultimatum \ abl 
abdicate, Old Father prised to find tha 
William persists in main n 
taining his place in the ntieth 
limelight and nim The Archbishop of | 
performing acrobat bury, Lord D 
feats under the very nose | 1 Ba yur I ( 
of the bewildered and re n. the Earl QO 
sentful Young Man. ind Asquith, Li H 
Theoretically the da lar His Exce 
may be one’e to \ ! | m I Healv, k. 
even a hasty Mr. B rd Shaw 
the world we e il I] Lid Dr. | 
reveal the f ! n Mevet General B 
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ber of those who occunp' The Archbishop of Canterbury Thomas R. Ferens, ° 


the m influen 1 Frank Dicksee, 
ire on the nee he allotted age Hon I PrP. ©'Con M.P., Sir ! 
man or have n ry beyond th Caine, and the I Lonsdale. \ 
Psalmist lit 1 a list unde eve 
not be easy ) main ne Con 
Too Old at Sixty-five that a man’s active efulne 
A bomb has recently been exploded in th ‘ d and fellow , 
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the vears below sixty-five. At it 
ae P 


iustifies the contention that human influence 


any rate, 
and capacity for intellectual output cannot 
he arbitrarily confined to the years below 
that limit. . : 

Thomas Edison, the king of inventors, is 
sow in his seventy-eighth 
yjgorous health and works 
laboratory, generally beginning his labours 


year. He enjoys 


regularly in his 


+8a.m. Edison’s recipe for tireless activity 
is the simple scriptural direction, “Take no 
thought for the 


‘but 


morrow.” “Don’t worry,” 


is his advice, work hard, and you can 


look forwat ltoa 


reasonably lengthy exist- 


ence—barring accidents, of cou 


Twenty-two Years at Canterbury 

Dr. Randall Davidson and Lord Balfour 
were born in 1848 
Eighteen forty 


tion: thrones and crown 


seventy-seven years ago. 


of 
were toppling all 


eight was a yeal revolu- 


over Europe, and the Red Flag was waving 
barricades in the streets of Paris and 


But 


umes appears 


ver 
Cl 


Vienna. f the 


taint of 


ntered the 


se troublous 


blood of 


no 


¢ } , 
tO Nave ec 





the future Archbishop and Prime Minister. 
Dr. Davidson succeeded to Dr, Temple in 
Primac y as long ago as 1903. Ot his 


rs, l 


two vea 


ninety-hive predecess« 


lieve only fout 


teen exceeded twenty at the head 








the See of Canterbury The “record” is 
ld by Ceolnoth, who was Archbishop for 
y vears One can hardly anti Ipate that 
Dr. Davidson will reach that figure; but 
lging by his present vigour, there seems 
reason why he should not attain to the 
twentv-eight vears of h illustrious pre- 
{ 
to: Russe 
The Farl of Oxford and Asquith 
1755 
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The Earl of Balfour, K.G. 


Russell 


It cannot be alleged with any truth that 
Dr. Davidson his 


on the threshold of oct 


and activity 
to the 


is Primacy. Through 


owes Vitality 


ypenarianism 


untroubled serenity of h 


out his € psc pal career, whicl began it 
Rochester, went on at Winchester, and 
reached its apogee at Canterbury, he has 
had to face dissensions and cleavages and 


surmount problems that would have worn 
lown a man of weaker mould. \s Lord 
Birkenhead wrote not long ago, “In_ his 


othce the 
multiplied its problems, its divisions and it 


tenure of world has immensely 


} } 


and with rrowth of all these 


SOTTOWS } the ¢g ne 
himself, too, has risen in stature.” 
If I were asked to account for the un 


sure hand of the Arch- 
», | be 
the emphasis his 
North British constitu 
spirit 
mind which refuses to be 


dimmed vision and 
at his 
to place 
of a 
unflurried 


bishop advanced a should 
lined 


ritage 


*¢ 
in upon 
he robust 


balanced 
shaken 


tlon, an 


by the vicissitudes of the 


From Disraeli to Baldwin 
Until quite His 


recently Grace’s contem 





porary, the Rt. Hon, the Earl of Balfour, 
K.G., was living in well-earned retirement, 
after a political life covering almost half a 
century But now again he is actually a 
Minister Even before he assumed office, 
however, he was one of the most active 


forces in the councils of the State. Other 
Prime Ministers who have long outlived 
their term of office have slipped insensibly 
into the Watels f Lethe till their very 
ersonality h disappeared from public 
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Proto 


M. Healy 


Lafayett: 


His Excellency T. 
Who in the ( 


memory. venties took 


reckoning Lord John Russel views, oO 
what section of pol ticlans y-<day goes on 
pilgrimage to the Durdans to obtain an 


‘ from Lord R« er) 

But the influen of the Elde: 
who accompanied Disraeli and I 
to Berlin in 1878 


ola le 
Statesman 
.ord Salis 
faced with bland 


| the 


bury 
ition 


National 


courtesy and unfl hing reso 


slings and arrows of the Irish 


in the rmy ¢ oht es remains in these latte! 
days a potent force not only in current 
politics, but in the social, philosophical and 
artistic spheres He was more than once 
recently asked to attend the meetings ot 


the Cabinet, and he has been styled Our 


’ 


Permanent Prime Minister On the death 
of Lord Curzon he was asked to take the 
latter’s office, and so, at the age of seventy 
six he again assumes a place in the govern 
ment of the intry ! 


No man in living memory, it may safely 
with the 


To what 


be 


mlamour of youth as Lo 


said, has so invested age 


Balfour 
should this be ascribed ? The cynic will 
} to his l essful 


perhaps p | 
the bonds of matrimony rhe judicious ob 


avoidance ot 


server will rather find the secret in his dili 
gent cultivation of physical exercises—es 
pecially If and lawn tenn coupled with 
that devotion to the study of metaphysi 

and science which has kept | mind supple 
and keen as a rape 


*“ Wait and See” 

While Lord Balfour's 
mind is still radiating 
is a potent factor in the 
Conservative Government, the 
of the opposite 


another septuavenal 


ship 
held 
ping up into 
Oxford and Asquith has 1 
gilded 

Arthur Balfour an 
upon the reluctant Sir Staff 


The last of the 


by 


which the n 
tl 


doom 


aptly termed, retains in 


years »O.- Hen \ 
n the West Rid lg oO! \ x 
took silk thirty-five 1 
thirty-three vea nce 
a Home secretary in G 


To-day the hi t 
Oxford leads 1 eelit n 


which the lon i t 
entitle him, it is t 
Liberal le wie o-d ] 
the indomit bl t 
the West Riding tl 

his merited peace an 

( | d ] ite | 


Lord Carson 


‘an ther 7 ce.” 








nd 
nce 
; 
iT 1€a¢ 
In ste 
| 











Russe 

















party through the wilderness to the promised 
land. 


Belfast and Dublin 

The contribution of Ireland to the ranks 
of vigorous septuagenarians at St. Stephen's 
is not inferior to that of England or Scot- 
land, Indeed, the two pre-eminent figures 
in Irish public life at the present day have 
hoth attained the scriptural limit. Lord 
Carson was born in 1854; His I xcellency 
Timothy M. Healy made his first caustic 
observations on the shortcomings of man- 


kind a year later. The Ulster champion’s 
earliest ‘appearance in the House of Com- 
mons dates from 1892; his Nationalist oppo- 
site number entered the Parliamentary pre- 
incts as far back as 1880. Both men possess 
aggressive chins and an unlimited capacity 
} 


for uttering bitter and corrosive speech. 
Both combine with a 
public display of ferocity 
and a steely resolution 
qualities of heart which 
endear them to. their 
friends. The arrival of 
Home Rule has separated 
“ponnie 

hters.” Lord Carson 
has gone up higher, and 


these two 


n the somnolent atmo 
sphere of the Gilded 
Chamber keeps his satut 


nine watch and ward 
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Viscount Haldane 


Governor-General of the Irish Free State, 
a position, one may suspect, that imposes a 
sometimes irksome re- 
straint upon the free ex- 


ercise of that acrid sar- 


casm and razor-edged wit 
with which he formerly 
regaled the House of 
Commons. 

Beginning life as a 
journalist, Mr. Healy 
found the true sphere 
for his qualities in the 
law, and combined with 
his unceasing political 
activities a highly suc- 


ver the interests of cessful career at the Bar. 

Northern Ireland. Mr. Lord Carson, after a 

Healy, the mordant criti Photo : Press Portrait Bureau long and brilliant careet 
a long succession of The Earl of Lonsdale in the same profession 


Dublin Castle otticials, 
by the irony ot ortune become the 


iper-official of Phanix Park, as _ first 
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Lord Darling 
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compe tent judges have 
called him the greatest advocate the English 
Bar has produced since Erskine—held high 
and influential otfice in the Coalition Minis 
tries of the war. Now he has joined the 
select company of the Law Lords, an en- 
vironment unfavourable to the clatter and 
clang of political controversy. But recent 
events prove that it would be premature to 
include the Ulster champion among the com 
pany of those who “hang the trumpet on the 
History 
shows no precedent of an Irishman losing 


wall, and study war no more.” 


“the lust of battle with his peers’ so long 
as he remains above the daisies. 

Before I Jeave the political and forensic 
arenas. mention must be made of another 
frominent lawyer-statesman who is now in 
his seventieth vear. Viscount Haldane of 
Cloan was born in 1856. He was, therefore, 
fifty-six when he first occupied the Wool 
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sack under Liberal auspices, and sixty-eight twenty-eight since Lord Halsbury create 





when he ascended that august seat for a universal consternation in legal circles hy 

second time in 1924, as Lord High Chancel elevating him to the bench. Lord Day in . 

lor in the first Labour Government. Lhe retention of youthfulness may sg; tely b 

metaphysical studies which have kept supple — ascribed to the possession of a certain imp} 

and alert the mind of Lord Balfour have quality coupled with an im rnable int 
layed a similar role in ensuring mental in his job. No man finds a keener zest 

youth to this great Scottish lawyer. Lord week-end round of golf than this 

Haldane has been termed the most indus dapper lawyer felt in donning erming 
ous man in I:ngland; and certainly th: taking his seat on the ber dav vfter 

record of his activities is an amazing ex lo each case, however d ms 

ample of human exertion. Twice Lord he brought a fresh and live terest, \ 

Chancellor, Army reformer and creator ot ever flagged no luced 

the Expeditionary Force and Territorial i) boredom 

Force, a vast reader, a ilosophe rf 

feutonic profundity ,' int. barrister. Back to Methuselah 

and an immensely learned Judge of Appeal, Who should have a 

he is a shining object ( 

lesson of the truth that 


it is not hard work, 





worry, that kills. Re 
leased from ~ yli 
oltice, he ix n 
every day of th eva 
ession @xXa st n Met 
other judge I 
nder legal n \y 
to do so; and th h ( 
no longer wall oO | | 
Brighton and back ’ n n 
ple in S da ( n in 
noon’s exercise, his pl \\ 
ical powers ¢ I 
still to exp el t t n B 
y ivr } 
ijority of mer ( f SI 
he time the } , 
ed the At tl 
ne his wi 
Photo: Lambert West | nius W 
The Darling of the Sir Hall Caine 
Law Courts 
I ] | y } lack L id 
f 1] epresen } ( Bre en ) qua t 
But I al et 1 aside th the pro lr 
. if ( t passed to i mit id 
etirement w l in the Rt nkled 1 stiff 
Hon. Lord ID ce oO the 1 I n 
f l ree ) m GS 2: Ss esery LETEIS 
stale tl vari ‘ ind ” 
wit en \ I ‘ v of } av 
ck t | ( t 1 eX i Id 
r¢ ) ju i 2 I i 1 xtract 
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ind i n ‘ e he t ‘ Or 
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tator re Lord D vert « i volut 
pre n 1 trim | t jaun ) 
it 1 forty \ ce ( ind ( i f the | 





























the Cam. If you would penetrate the secret 
which enables him to learn the new jazz 
steps at an age when most men prefer the 
himney corner, he has his answer ready. 
It is all done by kindness or diet--a rigid 
adhesion to the purest principles of vege- 
tarlanism. 

Another prominent personality in the 


literary world, probably the most widely 


read living author, maintains unabated 





energy of mind and output amid the snows 
the seventies Few men who have pro 
juced a dozen prodizious best-sellers, not to 


speak of numerous plays for stage and film 
and a considerable amount of journalism, 
ould resist the temptation at the age ot 
seventy-two to rest on their oars and live on 

rfame. Not so the indomitable Sir Hall 
Caine, K.B.E., who not only continues to 
play an important and influential part in the 
ic life of his native island, and to main 





tain his relations with daily journalism, but 
s to-day absorbed in what he considers his 
magnum opus, a new Life of Christ. Only 
month or so ago Sir Hall Caine was on the 
int of making a special trip to Palestine 


I 
to verify on the spot some of his descrip 


ns of the background of his narrative, 

vhen other circumstant intervened and 
tour had to be abandoned for the time 

cing, 

his reference to journalism naturally re 


ls the evergreen doyen of newspaper men 
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The Rt. Hon. T. P. O'Connor, M.P. 
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Mr. G. Bernard Shaw 


and Father of the House of Commons, thx 
Rt. Hoa. T. P. O'Connor, “Tay Pay 
began his journalistic career in 1867; he was 


a member of the staff of the Daily Tele 


graph fifty-five years ag Somebody has 


said he was born not with a silver spoon 
but with a fountain pen in his mouth, At 
ince he took to journalism he has 


never been surprised by day or night with 


any rate 


out that useful implement within reach, pro 
pared to turn out an informing and racy 
article on any subject under the sun. And 


in his seventy-sixth year he will sit up in 
the chill hours before dawn to complete an 


obituary notice for which the printer’s devil 


is standing urgent at his elbow. The 
founder ot three newspapers and two 


periodicals, his brain is still teeming with 
new journalistic and literary enterprises; 
never will his mind cease to conceive fresh 
ideas or his hand to write them down until 


the pen at last falls from his stiffened grasp 


Free Church Die-hards 

In a recent review of Sir Sidney Lee’ 
‘Life of Edward VII” Lord Esher had the 
temerity to revive the theory that a man 
is too old for generous feeling at forty-five 
It would be a poo! lock-out fot the ( hurches 


f that thesis was supported by facts, for 


pract cally all the prominent leaders of the 
denominations have long passed that limit 
I have already referred to the head of the 
Anglican Church. In the Free Churches 
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Dr. J. Scott Lidgett 


two of the 


most conspicuous figures are 
numbered among the septuagenarians, Dr. 
F. B. Meyer, whose name is a household 


word among Evangelica n every English 


spe aking country, Was Dorn as 
1447, and he began his min 


long ago as 


stry in Liverpool 


Mr. 


fifty-five year avo 


\ as assistant to 
Augustine Birrell father His active 
minist Ove eriod of over half a cen 
turv, and h on ecent returned 
from a prolonged ind lecturing 
tour oversea Sick vith the veteran 
Bapt st may pla | comrade in many 
Free Church ent rprises, the Rev. Dr. Scott 
Lid tt, Warden I Bermondsey Settle- 


ment and an ex-President of the Wesleyan 
N me has a better claim to 
than Dr. 


nd yea 





General Booth 
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he is actively engaged in 
variety ol interests rely 

pal and literary Beside 
Bermondsey he is Moder 
Council of the Free Chu . 
the Third London Wesl | 
means a kind of | scopa] 
Weslevan chu ches n in 
from Bermondsey to Bright 
Contemporary Reviews: leader 


gressive Party in the Lond 


cil; and membe 


any other man 


leisure as these duties le 


finds employment in preach 





Dr. F. B. Meyer 
lay and in produ 
of the profoundest ty] 
One other examp!| 
ntemporary rel 1 
General Bramwell B 
Salvation Arm t 
} hi seventr ) 
1 in publ vA 
t Su ( tul lea 
l inization X Sa 
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i ph que 
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f retirement appeal so strongly he stands 
erect at the helm, steering his gallant ship 
steadily and safely through all the changes 
nd chances of these troublous times. 





| F 
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Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A. 


Another Great Septuagenarian 

In the great world of industrialism the 
same tendency is observable. So far from 
losing grip at sixty, our leading business 
men of to-day are conducting widespreading 


enterprises at an age that easily surpasses 


the allotted span of life. My space will only 
permit me to touch upon the career of one 
example—the Rt. Hon, Thomas R. Ferens, 

ad of Reckitt’s Blue, and one of the most 


open-handed philanthropists of our day. 
Mr. Ferens is one ol Hull's greatest 
citizens, All his working ite and he is 
seventy-eight th vear—he has been asso 
ued with the production of Reckitt’s Blue, 
ising trom the lowly position ot oftthce boy 
be mana ne director of this ereat con 
m. He has a passion for education, and 
has given hundreds of thousands of pounds 
educational objects, both within and out- 
> the borders of the Yorkshire seaport. 
Within the last few weeks he handed over 


the princely gift of a quarter of a million 


sterling to found a university college in 
Hull, For twelve years hi represented Fast 
Hull in Parl . 
oMat itl a ament, and services were 
rewarded with a Privy Councillorship. To 
Cay on the verge of ¢ itv his vigour re 
mains unabated | y nd Is hi 
InaDat very Sunday finds him 
at the dec] — +} } } 
“he 4eskK Of the Sunday ool where he 
as presided as s iperintendent for nearly 


VY Vvears, Nothing is allowed to inter 
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fere with this task—or, as he would call it, 
recreation. <All through the time he sat in 
the House of Commons Mr. Ferens would 
post down to Hull on Friday evenings, so 
that he might be at the superintendent’s 
desk on Sunday. In addition, his services 
are frequently requisitioned to preside over 
er speak at some religious, educational o1 
temperance gathering. 

Is There a Secret ? 

What is the secret these men possess which 
has enabled them to defy the inroads of 
time and conserve to an advanced age a 
youthful ardour and alertness, My efforts 
to extract that knowledge from these emi- 
nent persons has been bafiled; with few ex- 
ceptions they courteously decline to let the 
world into the secret. Mr. Bernard Shaw 
advises a vegetable regimen; the Governor 
General of the Irish Free State speaks of 
*: and the 
veteran “Tay Pay” declares that his un- 
happiest moments occurred in his childhood 
and early youth. “By seventy,” he adds, 


“not thinking of yourself as old 


“vou have, if you be wise, overcome and 
forgotten the hot and desperate impulses of 
youthful appetites and ambitions; and you 
will have learned to seek the highest joy in 
life in work for others.” But the most 
iiluminating reply was furnished by Dr. 
Scott Lidgett when I asked him how he was 
able to get through all his varied tasks. 
“The very multiplicity of my interests,” 
he said, “acts as a tonic and a recreation 
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The Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens. 


If I had confined myself to writing theo 
logical works, for instance, I should prob 
ably have grown old and weary long ago 
I believe that switching off from one type 
of work to another is a first-class presetva- 


tive of mental and physical freshness. 














The Professional 


Woman’s Food 


T is one of the mistakes of the pro 
fessional woman, especially if, as is so 


often the case, she lives alone, to neglect 
her tood \t 


is often too tired to prepare 


end of the day’s work she 


the 
a regular meal; 


and out to a restaurant means chang 


vroing 


ing into another gown as well as spending 


money which may be needed. Consequently 


a makeshift meal is arranged, probably 
badly balanced and not calculated to do 
good. The professional woman should be 
especially carefu ) i food, as brain 
worker have Sstoma¢ vhich ate casil 
deranged It seems almost a law of Nature 
that people who work with their brains 
should have delicate digestion 
The aim of the pram TrKeI should he 
to put as little work ; possible on the 
tomach, liver and digestive tract genet 
ally compatible with = o ning a proper 
amount of nourishment This class of toiler 
on not require the ame amount or the 
ime kind otf nourishment a the farm 
labourer or navy ! her open-air worker 
\leat i timulatir n ipplies energy 
but exce tf an | in brain worke 
mean de] ‘ ion, headache and other d 
comftort It were i ell to ibstitute ¢ 
for meat mm sOtithe princi ] meal once ( 
twice a week, and in any ca flesh f 


It i Important to eat tat, chi ood fi 
both brain and nerve but not to such ar 
extent s to overload the delicate tomas 
with th ibstance and cause a biliou 

ttack kat bacon, butter and dripy 

re eful form f fat; but ch meats a 
norl iusage. ) ind ck shouk ‘ 
avoided by the brain vlc as likel in 
cause stomach derangement. In fact, al ‘ 
. ots ¢ ther with claborate en/ 

nd fried dishe enerall ire not good f 
the intellectual ker the make the 
brain dull nd ticl nd heavy 
fande da nes it ¢ } rker. t] | 
it is not nece ' to Itivate the Muse 
on a little vatmeal me | mle have 
laid d n Too mar cake bun na 
pastrie cause cl t ind flatulence na 
n xd mental work can | done hen 


A Health Tall 


By 
Dr. Cecil Webb-Johnson 


thes are prese nt Let t prof 
woman eat ple nty of truit and green ve 
able s, avoiding the heavy n hbrous pl 
cn as «¢ ibl we, tur | 
best meats are beef, mutt n, < cken 
rabbit, substitutin f for meat 
possible, and avoiding t fried in fat. 1 
tea-and-cake ” meal an ever-pre 
temptation to the busy wor n as it 
tro ble to prepare, but « ( rec 
mended as either nourishin building 
1 hie theine in the ! ca 
temporary timiul | tt 1 


lite ot the prot I t I | 

rain-worker learn t a 
I the prin = 

evening, when worl i eae 

enjoved with a trar ' | 

to eat a heavy meal in the f 

da causin heavit , = 

kt ‘ ) i at 7 te) ' , 

ot neal depen on the cor 

re nun ! of prot | 
estion works rapidl I | 

‘ meals to he ] ] 

nhoweve much better to ] di 
The problem of 1 pace ral 

prote nal \ 

t h wonders can ne cl 
| nad littl I Mar 
nen rel | nt erved 

ho h these can neve ‘ I t 
fresh article. Happ the womar 

ha me devoted serv epare 

dainty meal in the eve t, alas! 
trea re are few an een 
There ire howeve xT 

‘ int na ( 

I | woman-w K¢ ( T 

c for the prof nal man not I 

| er 1% In vat t f Lot 

P| . 
I yvomen ¢ ed n \ pre 
hostel f \ kind It is T 

CVeET olf DI rtil } vho can 
thy ] nit f cl } +t when t 
manaced { implit the 1 1 

to a very | ~ werent 

















The (QOBBLERS SON 
Guy Fletcher 


HE had noticed him before as_ they 


passed in their walk through the vil- 
lage, a boy about her own age sitting 
on a bank of daffodils, a book on his knees, 
his toes to the little river which splashed 
under the bridge. 
It was all wonderful to her who had just 
come from London—the willows, the cot- 
tages, the quaint little shops Peace and 


gentleness reigned here, flowers and green 






ds were everyone’s portion—but who was 





this boy? 

As the girl and her governess came to the 
aphne stopped, pia ed the tips ot 
‘rs on the low parapet and looked 





over. There, as usual, among the daffodils, 


hands in his curly brown hair, he sat 





reading a book Himself and all round 
I were dappled with sunshine falling 
thr leave ( ks sported in the Water 5 

hile behind him was the cottage of Bart 


ett, the cobbler, abutting on the street. 
Whoever could he be By his dress a 


village lad: vet vi lave lads don’t read 





oks 

“Or do thev, Miss Colver?” she asked 
her governess. 

“Not as a rule, I should think.” was the 
ply; then, as an afterthought, “Though 


Burns did.” 

“Then perhaps he’s a poet Shall I ask 
him?” 

“No, I think that might be rude.” 


“Oh, but why 2?” 


“Wall ¢ 
Well, it might seem to him vou were 


lous 


“Tam!” 

She was only fifteen; from a green tam 
sc] 1; ] 

“sfanter a plait of auburn hair fell over a 


Waite Jumper. She leaned over, casting re 
rection into the water, and the ducks 
acked with alarm 
“ T} J ] 
Why doesn’t he look up? Shall T throw 
I ething at him?” 
“No, no, Daphne!” 
“Why not?” 


“ , 
It wouldn’t be ladylike.” 





She said something which wasn't, and 
laughed, and pinched off a little piece of 
moss and plaster from the parapet and 


, and it fell in the water almost at 


threw it 
his feet; but he didn’t look up. 

“Shail we go on, Daphne? 

“Just a minute.” The girl made a trum- 
pet with her hands and called through it 
“IT say, what are you reading?” 

The governess blushed with vexation; the 
boy lifted great grey eyes which seemed 
alive with fire. 

“A history of Rome,” he said. 

The girl nudged the woman. “TI told 
you so!” Then to the boy: “What a funny 
bovk fot vou to be reading ona lovely 
spring morning!” 

“Why should you think it funny?” asked 
he. And as he looked at her he knew that 
the morning was not nearly as lovely as 
her face It was translucent as a piece of 
china, and there were little freckles on het 
cheeks which made his heart beat. “I 
don’t call it funny,” he said, as she didn’t 
answer. “Don't you ever read history?” 

She coloured then, and it seemed to him 
her companion didn’t like her speaking to 
him. “Oh, of course,” she said, “but : 

He had quick intuition. “You mean I’m 
only a cobbler’s son?” 

Oh, no!” she lied, for that was exactly 
what she had meant; and to covet her con 
fusion she said: “Are those your ducks?” 

“My father’s.” 

Her eves lifted to the lettering above 
sartlett’s shop, and fell again to the boy 
among the daffodils. “And you're reading 
a history of Rome 

“T shall be writing a history of England 
one day.” 

She caught the spirit of that. “Tl read 
it. I say, what’s your name? ” 

“Peter.” 
“How old are you, Peter?” 
“Sixteen,” 
\ vear older than T am—and I’ve nevet 


read a history of Rome!” 
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‘IT think we had better be going,” said 
Miss Colver 


She remembered her instructions “You 
and Daphne will be going down to the place 
I've just bought in Surrey,” the girl's father, 
the financier, had said when engaging her. 
“ Keep m 7 hn ein on he Since hel 
mother died she’s been ee} too 1 h of 


the servants 
quite understand 
That 

Daphne, please 


was why she v 
Reluctantly the girl obeved:; but as the 
through the old-wor 
she said: What ; A‘ 
we ask him to tea 

No, aear. 

Why not 

“You 
Daphne! 


strolled on 


must remember your position, 


“Oh, but nobody has n position to 
dav.” 
“That is conf mn of thought If vou 


father were 
familial 


what he would sa 


“Bu wh i i he despise hit 
Father's never read h of Rome in 
his life 

“ Nonsense !” 

“He hasnt. He on rea he Financial 


7 imes 
Arguing, thev passed it of sight 


And the book that had so thrilled him a 
few minutes ago still la open on the lap 
of the cobblers son, but he was no longet 
reading it—he was n neer thin f 


Rome 


under a green ti o'-shante ith a streal 
f burnished copper hair showing between 


it and her porcelain skin He « ldn't put 


that face ft } nad the ( the ]} | 
and dreamed And he camed that ( 
dav he would write | h rv oft I ind, 
and she \ vuuld read it he had ud ) 


t} 1 » tuft of 

Va 1 ropin n ( nad it yveste 
day. He put in two fin nd sidled out 
one of the ¢ \ I n er the hite 
shell | t ke ‘ ( on he 
hee! ’ e thou { ind t ¢ ) 
n the ne 

Pe—ter!” 

“Coming!” 


Now Bartlett was an 
fron vom of his coi 
father had made 


lage, though he only sol 


fathers 


to-day Dime had n 

| te bu « rug 

sewed or hammered I 
rie tS and | 

\ ld ¢ he im 
Sitting in hi in 


(,0d 


and fis 


been torty when Peter w 


hever expected hin rut 
in his cradle of a sunny 
t he ducks as_ the 
Well, God hadn't eant 
n the trad n of | 
iven him a bra , an 
him books such a | 
rea in hil lite and \ 


to the 1dea of the t 
gon » London | 
nth 
\n he ny n t 
down 1 the kitchen 
| you 
Ww 


He looked at 


but he did not ! ( 


I vho Passe 
What he i¢ I 
erme She 
entle in tha ht 
I 
()} ( 1 
| out aot ae re 
} weeks passed 
} ] er 1 han b 
tte! iid 
Pete ; t 
| ‘ 
| thie t 
. , 
} hy p Shi 




















tenth. learn. And when you’re not reading 
truth, learn ; g 
write, and when you're not writing read.” 

\) 9 ° « < 

“J will, sir,” said Peter solemnly. 

The day came at last when he was to 
set out to make his fortune. There was no 
question of a small loaf and his mother’s 
juest 
blessing—she shed tears over him and put a 
1uge home-made cake in his tin box. It 


I 
had gone on to the station; he had said 


ood-bye to his tutor and patron; he kissed 
mother’s lips and his father’s cheek, and 





waving a farewell to the people he had 


known since a child, he cut round the cot- 


tage by the duck-house and the stinging 
nettles | and danced along the footpath, 
exuberant with excitement. Over the field 
he danced, and as he came to that place on 
the brow from which he could catch the last 
climpse of his native village he turned his 
head. 

What was wrong? 


waving like mad. Instinct, rather than his 


Someone was 


eves, made him run back; there was still 
ime to do it and catch his train. He 
reached the cottage. Swift blows cut all 
before them, crisp wheat falls helpless be 

e the kiss of the knife; so it was with 


rhere was a crowd round a great cat 
nd he found his father on the floor of the 
mt parlour in which the Bartletts had 


made shoes for generation He looked 
nd in one glimpse he knew Dust, the 
rickle of blood on the cheek, the poor 
wed eyes! He fell as his father had 


len, like corn before the knife; put his 


ek to his cheek But death had taken 


the train went to London without 


Peter, and his tin box came back, and the 
ks ate the home-made cake: and he who 
been starting to climb Olympus sat a 


ek after with his moutl full of nails 


lll 


WHAT Peter couldn't Vet Ove}: when he Was 


to think was that her father had killed 


That was a thine apart from his 


thers grief, from everyone’s kindness, 
} his own sorrow and bitter disappoint 
Yet the fact remained Phe man who wa 


ited nearly a millionaire had driven 
‘own for the first time to see his daughter, 
the first time passed through the vil 
‘age, and killed old Bartlett. 
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He had offered handsome compensation, 
but the widow would not take blood money, 
and Peter would have refused it anyhow. 
What was ambition compared with his 
mother? He tried to think. Nothing. He 
cobbled under the voluntary instruction of 
the man who had helped his father at busy 
times, and he tried to be cheerful. 

So time passed. 

Then one morning when the sun was 
sending shafts of light dancing all over the 
little workshop, and Peter was hitting his 
thumb instead of the nails, Daphne walked 
in with a brown paper parcel. 

He dropped the hammer and stared. 

She wore a little soft white hat, her dress 
was all white, and her hair shone the rich 
deep red of a copper beech in autumn. She 
opened the parcel and handed him a pair 
of shoes. 

They're mine, Peter. Will you mend 
them, please?” 

He didn’t know why there was a lump in 
his throat; he swallowed it. “Tl get my 
man to do them,” 


’ 


he said, “if you're in no 
hurry.” 

“Won't you do them?” 

‘I’m not very good at it, yet,” confessed 
Peter. “I can make a job of it to suit the 
village—we're not very particular as_ to 
finish as long as the soles keep on; but 

‘Please mend them,” she said. 

He lifted one ever so tenderly, wondering 
if he felt like the prince did when he picked 
up Cinderella’s, and, moistening the lead of 
his blunt pencil, he murmured, “ Miss 

“Miss nothing,” said she. “Just Daphne 
to vou.” 

In a dream he wrote Daphne on the sole 

Phen she turned awav and looked out of 
th Window there was a pale green bow in 
her plait, and she said: 


I'm not going to say I’m sorry, Peter, 
only that I think what vou’re doing is much 
finer than writing a history of England.” 

He couldn't help saying, “/ don’t!” 

She wune round *“A man may write 
! ce selfish! Life's more than writ 
in 

‘l must write,” he interrupted, “on odd 
bits of paper, anvthing It comes in my 


ne down.” 


head and savs, ‘ Put 
: 


She laughed. “Oh, vou are an odd boy 
What do you write about on your odd bits 
of paper?” 

Why the ducks tand ¢ then heads in 
the river.’ said he, “why it flows to the 


sea, why I think of a robin’s egg when I 
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look at yo 
to say that 

“Ts it 
like?” Ar 
on: “Fath 


says you'll 
vot charac 
stout heat 
won't you: 

She was 


her; 

them to hi 

feet. 
Then 


“Here’s your cup of tea, 


ur face _” 


id as he 


ier told me 


be heard of 


ter as well 
a Pete 
and mend 


one, takin; 


but she had left her 


~ lips because 


his mother came 


like a robin’s eg: 


didn't 


1 


a 


He had 


Whi 
answel 
he old 
one 
s brain. 


\ } 


day. 


not meant 
it are they 
she went 
clergyman 
You've 
Keep a 


keep up youl pecker, 


' 
\ Shoes 


the sur 
shoes I 
they hac 
in and 
Peter 


shine with 
le pressed 
1 held het 


said 








And romance was gone for him, but had 
come for her; for it seemed so right to see 
him sitting there in his fathe apron sit 
ping his tea—Bartlett’s son doing just what 
his father had done 

She wiped a tear tro her eve and 
glanced round. “You're getting on famous, 
lad. Father would be proud.’ 

He nodded—he felt that it was all fate 
life, death: his life the duckling that cied 
in the sh withe fee he river, the 
one that was hatched and hovelled 
over its back with it heac¢ And she 

his mot] nderstand, b 
he must never le her kno hat She was 


ippen I tre best 
Mavbe vour w en | ll be more ust 
ful to you ‘ 
And she adored 1 \ ped the 
nemory of his fathe tha o strange! 
It was e time | re Daphne came in 
again—he had ended and delivered het 
shoes 


I can't 

“T’ve been tir ! 

How pleased he ! St 

I’ve tort nly a thir 
a story 

«Se ‘ 


“Wh 


Oh, it wa but I write another 
I wish T could asl 1 to tea 

He oked so <ad t t she w rr hye 
had said it It en t ‘ eated hee 
i child! he \! I he fl ed 
a helf } ! ked ime 
bittle ibe n he I] ( " ‘ I 


“Oh, how aw 
youre wonderft 
He said, “I 
‘Song birds, 


‘Yes; but I'd 1 


} 


scem 


b rd 


Do \y 


l 


love to see ther 


He didn't know 


Wo d never be 


hoe ind tried 
he l int he 
publishin ni 
wander | th 


I ht lore } 
‘ ind tlung | 
\\ h the { s 
It flows I 
t ea they 
i i mi re r«l 


aown 
I") ne t 
er ¢.5 l 
And the ( 
Do I 
n the pril 
\ be ra 
dia ne 
t in 
? 
ih ( 
( ‘ 
“ yuol } 


il 


| 


think 


wo 

ea 
in 

i tt 
} 

Want 
\1 
tle 

{ 

in 

in 





a 

















‘She pinched off a little piece of moss and plaster from 
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Orawn by 


ane © >. Morse 
the parapet and threw it ; but he didn't look up "'—p. 829 : 


Peter, Tl alwavs think of vou.” And 


n she 1 Father would be helping 
1if vou were less splendid.” 

— : : : 
le Knew anyone else would have said 


ss proud.” His hand was in hers, and 
seemed to be one with the night. 


th mother, was all he 


Then they looked up. Against the moon 


Wed a long neck, under it another: two 
7 ae 

is flying down to the river—they knew 
hat tha . 

at they were. Then presently they heard 


splashes and saw tw 





Their faces almost tour hed, and the rivet 
alone sounded on the still night. 

‘My governess knows curious things,” she 
told him. “TI asked her about wild duck. 
She savs they never forget when they have 


once loved. \ mallard will never love 


ain if his sweetheart goes. Will you eve 
forget me hed 


Out ot sight, among the reeds of the rive 


were two little birds mated for life; but she, 
he knew, was a rich man’s daughter, while 
he was oniy a cobbler’s son. 

He said. his eves on the river: “No, I'll 


never forget vou.’ 


And she : “ Will vou dedicate your history 
ie 


of England to me? 


a | 


Then he cried, “I'll never write it,” 
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‘You will, you will!” she told him. And 
then, “Peter, I must go.” 
As thev were strolling along, he said, 





“How did vou know I was here: 

“Your mother told me.” 

“Of course!” he thought. 

They came to a little plank bridge; she 
stopped. 

*“ Good-bye, Peter,” she said “Will you 
kiss me?” 

He staved there long after she was out 
of sight. His lips had touched hers—and 
every leaf must fall, every leaf be new 


before he saw her again 


She returned in her father’s car in the 
spring; she came alone on foot to renew 
acquaintance with Peter. 

Birds sang as she tripped down the road 
and came to the bridge As she had done 
the first time she had spoken to him, she 
stopped, placed the tips of her fingers on 
the low parapet, and looked over. White 

j 


ducks sported in the water and daffodils 


starred the bank, but there was no Peter 
reading a book. 

No, of course there wasn't! He wa 
cobbling in he little w irkshop to keep } 
mothe She crept forward on tiptoe Tap 


tap, tap-tap, she heard; and, bending | 


so that he might not see her, she ran past 


the window and through the open do 
calling 


“Peter! Hullo, Pet 


She stopped in nf on There wa 
man she did not know 


“Oh. I expected to find Peter Bartlett,” 


Then she kne G a e1 } 
seen fit t rele | 
D kn | n Tor 
she asked 
No | n ‘ here 
She n i () n vi 
utd i _ 1 
\ 1 
( I ke 
’ | naw 
le n't be 1 I ] 
to Italy.” 
() T see 
Che w , . } 
pen 1 I } ] 
time bein 1 
hi hist Ir T } ] 1 
dedicate } ! 


not mtene 
had lost 
left it bef 
She Iie ( 


Peter’s ac 


l woma 
without 
yved to 


‘] he ( obbler’ 


lr 


areams W 


an hour, 


with rom: 


kind that 


daffodil, 
re illed 
time he 
' i. ne 
Peter 
] t} 


passed out of her | She 
1 him to; but somehow the 
its savour without him, and 
ore the ar ré ned from ] 
r went back; she never wro 
ldress. 
a sed: she han l laf 
n: life—her  father’s—su 
calling he She obeved 
and fro with She | 
do her beautiful anne 
frocks be re! men lovec 
never ma d 

son W the re n 
e forget, a tew ‘ ememb 
but the ‘ 1 I the 
ince, with the v 


ime—til 


She had. By 


nly Pe 


ter ma 


yman, but 


“Has Daphne a secret 
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her father’s creditors were unable to touch; 


an 


Ns) 


int 
Lo 


id then the memory ol Peter came back as 
had nevel done betore. 
Where was he? Why had he 


ely in ten years he should 
) print. One morning she said to Miss 


failed? 


have got 


yer: 
“Do you remember that boy I spoke to 


n the bridge when you first came to us? 


‘Boy on a bridge?” was the blank re 


“No, deat ois 


must 


inder. 
“Oh, vou remembet him—the 


hh] 


ler’s son.” 


“Ah. now I do—he was reading a history 


f Rome.” 


stories she had 


she read them again. The 


“Ves. among the daffodi a by the rive 


hat ran through the village.” 


“What about him, dear? 


“T thoueht that he was going to make a 
“But 


“Do vou remember, 


me, that’s all.” 
| lad.” 


Coly, how you used 


1 was only a village 


talk about my position 
“Ves. | do indeed.” 


“And teach me that the end-all of life 


vas to be a lady 





Day nn 
iver “Oh. it’s 


Daphne 


prot sted Miss 


terribly hard on vou, 
I know 

‘But it isn’t,” said Daphne ‘Coly, I 

p telling vou I thank God father lost his 

nev. Why - 


And then one day she came 


won't you believe it: 

across the 
written ten vears ago, and 
handwriting was 
bad she could hardly believe it was her 


wn, but the stories were wors¢ They made 


gh, they were so childish; but then 
she had been only a child Yet reading 
m mehow hanged the whole trend of 
lé 
si { 


book on how to write short 
and read that the art of writing 


is the only art in which the demand 


e supply: and that encour 
her, and she wrote one and sent it 
returned it with a little 
ned slip which she threw on the fire. 


e |} t} fever tor Itine now 
’ ne had s; a. “Ty ol mv head 
savs ‘Put me dow: \nd it came in 


Sand said the sar And she bought a 
, 


‘ 
pewriter and made Miss (¢ ver her secre 


and sh Tt tories were turned out and 


p and rejected till the yt 1¢ a joke 
But it was great fun—notl ine would in 

e her to give in \nd one morning she 

pened a letter which used her to dance 
he hirst ince she ha t her cage 
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“Done it 
Coly!” 
“Vou 
story?” 
“Leek t” 


\nd this was the lette1 


!” she cried. “Done it at last, 


don’t mean to say you've sold a 


DEAR MADAM, 
if you will agree to an alteration. 


I can use your little story 
Will you 
drop in and see me and I'l] tell you my 
views. It'll improve the story, -Yours truly, 
THE EDITOR. 


\ story sold!—for, of course, she would 
agree to any alteration. In a whirl of ex 
citement, shared by “Coly,” she left at once, 
and took a bus to the city, and entered the 
where the editor lived. 
She was terribly 


building 


great 
nervous. She had nevet 
What would he 


Old, with a grey beard? 


met an editor in her life. 
She saw 
a commissionaire and showed him her letter 


of appointment. He glanced at it and con 


ducted her to a waiting-room. 
There was a gas fire and a table littered 


with magazines, and a man sat one side of 


it who looked rather hungry and nursed a 


by hat and a big flat brown paper par- 
cel, She suspected there were drawings of 
pretty girls inside it, and hoped he might 
sel] them. 

Then, as she sat there, his look suggested 
that somewhere or other someone else might 
be hungry—might be sitting in some wait- 
ing-room at this minute with the manuscript 


of some unsaleable essay in his pocket and 


not the price of a lunch! 
She went cold at the thought of it—then 


girl at the door was beckoning het 


hot, for a 
to come up. 

She rose; and now all her thoughts were 
self-centred as she nervously followed het 
stairs She heard her say, 
right,” and she 


alone and knocked, and someone 





lide up the 
= The second do ron the 
went on 
called, “Come in!” And she entered. 

Then she stood transfixed; for a young 
\nd then she laughed 
with 


man looked at her. 
hysterically, and he laughed happi 
ness, for it was just like a story out of his 
magazine. She looked at him again—and 
he wasn't an editor at all, he was a boy she 
had known: a boy who had once mended 
her shoes—and he had grown up, and he 
Was pointing to a chair. 

‘Peter !” she gasped. 

He said, “ Yes.” 

But I expected to see the editor.” 


’ , ” 
I am the editor, 


like a man who had 
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fought hard against the knocks of life and 


beaten them, though he 


that. 


wasnt thinking of 


’ 





He was thinking of a robin’s egg and 





of a bov who had kissed a girl's shoes, and 
once her lips, in the long, long ago, and 
wanted to again 
She exclaimed | Wt believe it! 
‘Nor can 1.” 
fut after all these vears! I—TI thought 


you hadn’t made good. I was only thinking 


of you downstairs, and | wondered—don't 
laugh a e, Pete | nadcred il wert 
huner 

He kne that he He said thickly 
“You've pt vo hai | 

l nad ! 1 Oh Pe ‘ 
didn't Ippose t t ’ na 
plait! 

“Tt seem ke ve ( a he said. 

And shi It's to-« ! 

Oh, that hair—that hair like copper be h 
leaves in aut n! He dnt take h 
eve ol { 

Bu hy didn’t vou te me it was you 
Shit isked hi 

He aid I a.” 

Of wh Pete 

Qt our not 1 

“Wh I've nt hich and low f 
vou!” Tr} } h ce 

Howe er } ( I l 

“Oh, a n en ten vears.” 

But an ec ! 

gut I have ten Istor\ f En 
land 

\ - | Y oniv a Cé 
older than I 3) venty-six Oh 
what 1 f fas ae 

It was rye t i ? 
She ( ke i t \ ‘ rown 


bout n re ke 
te 
He had I f e.4 
n i er t 7 
i ‘ 
It wa n | ! 
n t ( ‘ 
nd he ' He pauses 





Sut, of 


course, 


“T love the | 
| e the bo 
Ile heard het t 
es without | 
happy enaing ) 
none to thei 


( Don't 
ever ne ‘ I 
Sa } 
Her ta ( 
ter | I 1 t 
ar zn 
} hea | 
t i Nn 
twee } 
None, Pete 





























Should Married Folk Have 


Secrets ? 
By E. Vaughan-Smith 





“ Y husband and I wever have any fidences, no less than written ones, would 
secrets from one another.” doubtless be sacrificed on the altar of Mar- 
How often wives make that re-  jorie’s wifely ideal. 
rk in a tone of self-satisfaction ! No, it is really not fair to regard othe 
They evidently considet this complete people's secrets as common property to be 
al confidence not only a virtue in itself, shared between husband and wife. 
proof positive that in days when the But what about secrets of one’s own? Is 
Divorce Court Is Working overtime their there room fo! any of these in a happy 
age, at all events, is ideally happy. marriage ? 
Some actually make a boast ot 1 can just hear an indignant chorus of 
tredom to open each other's letters. Why “Certainly not!” from all the brides and 
they say, when there are no secrets to bridegrooms who read thi article -especi- 
eal and everything Is shared between ally the brides! 
the twe whose hearts are as one Well, I am not quite Oo sure. 
Very beautiful and touching, no doubt 1 could write an article “full of wise 
1 vet-—I wonder! saws and modern instances” of the tragedies 
husbands and wives of this type who which have followed when husband or wife 
times, afte hey have been married a has got into the hands of a moneylendet 
years, wake up to a rather dreary real or a blackmailer through trying to keep 
n that the triendships which enriched some debt, indiscretion, or sin a secret from 
unmarried youth have somehow their partner. 
dled awa It would be quite easy to write such an 
“IT suppose Dorothy and | never really article, but at the same time rather futile, 
h in mon,” Mariorie will tell since QUIVER readers are sensible people, 
egrettully. “If we had, we could and sensible people can think for them 
} ive drifted apart a we have done.” selves of all the Wise things I should say 
\ll the while you, who know both Mau about moneylenders and blackmailers. 
te and Dorothy, are aware that thev have But supposing some wrong has been com- 
Vv great deal in common, nearly every mitted, unknown to anybody, blackmailer 
n fact, except their respective atti or otherwise, who could or would make 
to Marj it husband Bob iis h ef by reve al ing it, is it necessatr ily 
t the honest truth, Dorothy has adding one treachery to another to keep the 
found Bob very congenial. That secret from wite or husband: 
how can she | expected to go I know of a woman whose husband, three 
vritin he extremel intimate letters days after the birth of their first baby, con 
sed to write in) Marjorie’s un fessed with a burst of tears that he had been 
ed days, when she knows quite well unfaithful to her during a recent business 


y are as likely to be opened by Bob trip abroad. She told him she forgave him, 
Marjorie, and that, in anv case, both but the revelation caused her such intense 


ind and wife will read every word of misery that all her joy in her first-born was 
L matte rst blotted out for the time, and for vears afte 
nder | lettey al rad are not ward he telt that het | e Tol her husband 
nl ‘ ommon was killec 
\ 1 \ won Did tt in do riel 

t for the Personal la quite eu | 1 

hat 1 ean h to hi ecret e onlv added Cl to the bitt 
and \l ryorie nee i ken con wrone he had already one his wite He 
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may have thought he was acting in obedi 


CONSCICHCE but really he 


3 was 
weak, selnish 


ence to his 
simply gratilying ihe scl Iyic 


emotionalism which had led him astray in 


the first place 


Needless to say, the cas would have been 
quite different had there been any proba 
bility of the affair coming to his wite’s 
know ledve in any othe Wav. llowevet 
painful a contession mia » for husband o1 


vife to hear, to have a sad 


vealed through it ! ances, ol by a thi 

person, Is yet Mote bitter, 

What about the unmarried 
, 


two who are now h 


pasts ol the 
band and wite Is 1 
wrong to keep secrets connected with th; 


trom one anothet 


Well, one part of this problem hardly 
comes within th ype of this. article 
Clearly common h esty demands that any 
facts of the past n ay ring dithcus 
ties or unhappiness into the tuture married 


life should cease to be secret betore a couple 


even become enpaped 

It would be ve infair, tor imstance, tor 
either party to meceal ti | other a 
former tendency to epliepsy, oO a tat \ 
history of insanity, or to say nothing about 
Wrone doing Viicn is it permanen 
effects behind it But such tacts as these 
because thev o rht to be revealed jon te 
fore marriage really do not enter into the 
debatable ground at present under consider 
ation. 

Sut do the al rt ried unity de 
mand that all pa love-affairs, no matte 
how blameless and how mnpletely ver, 
should be faithfully related to one’s partnet 


Anything so definite as a former engag: 


ment had probab better be frankly re 
vealed at least a a bare fact, but some 
people go ! ich farther than this 

There are Wive who are aiways t in 
to tind out whether their husbands were 
ever really in love before; wives who per 
Sist In diggin 1} rut yr tine du t-hea < 
the past all the det ot their own Littl 
romances 

In nine cases ut of ten thi i i mistake 
To the average man he ditiers in this 
respect tron the a rape woman) nothin 
Is more compietely lead and buried nan a 
past love-attat ni f he n't jeal 
there 1 ive nee ; 4 Dew ‘ 

wh 

V1 ladles f n 
life. b ne | nov | 
irtuou Wile ‘ ‘ addicted 
meanin les ntti ‘ 











Take Dulcic, for instance.  Perhay 
finds among het correspondence on 
breakfast-table an imvitation trom an ol 
friend who has known her from infancy. 
meet him at lunch. 7 

It would be the implest thing in 
World to pass the note ver to : 
by no means a jealous I 
band: but Du t elaboratel ra 
about it, hides the note \ n 
bag, and invents som juite differen 
lor vorns Into town on the 
lunch engagement. 

Why make a mystery of perfectly 
ent matter 1 re ! aol k . 
what Is more, 1 doubt whether Du 
seil Gut 

It you challenved her le W ad pi 
sav, “Oh, men art » tunn ¥ 
know how they will take things Bu 
her heart she must know perfectly we 
a | not funn, n va 

1 think he real, tl | ) \ 
mscious, motive talse I 
romance Dulcite wou ) ce 
ritied to be anythit \ 
but at the same t e el n 
\ n i rar nd tl n 
fall to the lot of the ye ( 

rhe pity of it is that | ine 
out many of het ( leception 
though Dulcie does not es tl 
telmmptuo Irritation that ea S 

el il l N In I 
for het 

Ha in ecret to s ( ke vt 
ll things a fol to a 1 marriage ! 

Phere are U et ! t 
only justifiable t1 I t mena 

Suppose, tor instance, 5 1 has al 
iin that dear old D t h ns 

yusme ‘ nd ( 

( Dbritliant mn hi } ‘ n, the 
SeCUTe]L\ ne in keep “} 
secret tro Dick n¢ a | eC, ¢ n 
herself) the better t ! e | 
ness of both of the ul i ent 

1) chance ot ( 

Suppose Dick | e Ul 5 
though a painst n k has) 
fairy hand with t! hich h 
mother and sister t ‘ nd 

1 | t > 
pos-rbl t nt 1) ' 
} ecret ndeed 








Walking 


Roun 


| Jerusalem 


Pro-Jerusalem Society, wa 


and in general beautify 


Storrs, the present Gov 
ernor of the Holy City, 
some two years ago. He 
is president of the society, 
and all sects and com 
munities are represented 
on its council. It is an 
ofticially recog nized body, 
and receives a grant ot 
£2,000 a year from the 


Palestine Governmeni. 


‘he whole of this sum, 
and also any other money 
that may be contributed, is 
spentupon the actual work 
t preservation, 


During the last few 
months it has devoted a 
creat deal of attention to 
the walls of Jerusalem, 
nd it is now possible to 
walk right round them. 
What a world of romance 
these ancient walls recall! 
They carry the mind back 
to the early days of He 
brew history, for it was 
David and Solomon who 
first enclosed Jerusalem by 
awall. Nehemiah subse 


ed them, and_ there 
Mey stood in all their 
sory at the time of Christ 

Whe n Titus, the Roman 


general, destrove d Ik rusa 
m ; 





some seventy vears 
ater, he pulled down its 








The society was founde 


UILD thou the walls of Jerusalem,” 
savs the Psalmist, and these famous 


walls are actually in the hands of the 
builders. Shortly after the declaration of 
peace an influential body, known as the 


s founded, whose 


aim is “to preserve the ancient monuments, 
encourage technical education, plant trees, 


the ancient and 


historic city of Jerusalem.’ 


d by Sir Ronald 
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How the Walls of the City are 
Being Restored 


By Harold J. Shepstone 
F.R.G.S. 


old walls and laid the city in ruin. Not 
till many years later—to be exact, in 1536-42 
—were the walls rebuilt by Sulieman the 
Magnificent. 

The circuit of the walls, which vary ina 
height from 38 to 4o feet, is about three 
miles in length, enclosing about 200 acres, 
one-sixth of its extent being devoted to tlhe 
Temple Area, which contains 35 acres. The 
walls are graced with 34 towers and eight 
gates, one of which is permanently closed. 


Photo: American Colony, Jerusalem 


viewing the Citv from the Walls 
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The Damascus Gate \\ I tl 
One of tl principal entrances into the Holy City g 
The name ot whe 1 in order, goin ! n-ctt 1 I 
cast ‘ The Jaffa Gate, Zion Gate, Dur Kvidentl the |e r 5 
Gate, Golden = Gat now permanentl\ was a small city, ; t ¢ | in area 
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that the remains of the former walls were no buildings beyond thi IIs, al | 
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Photo: American Colony, Jerusalem 


Looking along the North Wall of Jerusalem from outside the City 








Jerusalem 
The Storming of the City 
Stitish Soldiers dres ed as Roman ltegionaries taking part in a film that depicts the storming of Jerusalem, 


under Titus. 
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gates and passing through their narrow 
entrances, with their twists and turns, into 
the city. 

When the Jews began to return to the city 
of their forefathers and Jerusalem could 
not hold them, people ventured to build and 
live outside, first with a good deal of appre- 
hension and = great danger, but latet 
in larger numbers and with considerable 
fearlessness 

Then came the building of carriage roads 
to Jaffa, Bethlenem, Jericho, 
Nablous and Ain Karim (the reputed birth 
place of St. John 


covered that the existing gateways were fat 


Hebron, 


when it was soon dis 





Nlong the North Wall of Je 
Note the Mosque of Omar in the 
S42 


too narrow for the ine reasing trathe. Tw 
of them were accordingly taken down, an 
a portion of the wall cut away, givin 


sufficient space for a carriage to pass 


straight in instead of having to turn at righ 


gl 
angles immediately after negotiating the 
gateway, as was formerly the case, 

It was reserved for the arrival of the ex 


Kaiser some twenty-four years ago, how- 


ever, to have the first radical change in th 
walls made, to meet the emergency of th 
greatly increased trath« attendant on that 
visit, which the Jaffa Gate could not afford 
\ part of the moat that surrounds the cit 
del was filled in near this gate, and tl 
obstructing wa 
moved, making 
whole — space 
tween the 
tower and the 
del  availabl 
trathc. There 
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round that 1 
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Photo: American Colony, Jerusalem 
The Jaffa Gate as it is 
to-day 


Some think it 
‘Valley Gate,” 
Nehemiah’s day. “And I went 


by night by the gate of the val 


id in this place. 


and viewed the walls of 
Next in importance to the Jaffa 
e are the Damascus Gate and St. 
Damascus 
te, which pierces the northern 
ll, and derives its name trom the 


that it opens on the Damascus 





is supposed to stand on the 
ot an old gate built in the davs 


Nehemiah. It is the largest of 


rusalem’s gates, and the ora 
ental battlements, outstanding 
ndows and scu ptures give it oa 


ry IMpOsing ¢ fect. 


During the Turkish regime no 


s was done. As a result they 
Into a very dilapidated condi 


more particularly with regard to the 


stones, many of which were carried 


ay. Besides, each landowner within the 


alls blocked the 
t his property, 


walks at both extremes 
and thus the walls became 
haccessible. 
In the eastern wall we have St Stephen's 
so Named after the martyr Stephen, 
"NO is said to have bee n stoned to death 
Wt outside this entrance to the city. It 
"as for centuries been the great pilgrim 
pate ot the city, and to-day both Christian 
and Moslem pilgrims use it during their 
anual festivals 
Through the 


“ ellorts of the Pro-Jerusalem 
vociety the ‘ 


Missing stones have been re- 


843 


stored, the rubbish and 
growth which covered ce 
tain portions of the walls 
have been removed, the ol 
structions that prevented a 


Phot American Colonu, Jerusalem 


The Jaffa Gate showing the famous Clock Tower 


before its removal 


continuous path have been taken down, and 
here and there in the more dangerous 
parts iron rails and banisters have been 
provided 

To-day anyone, on paving a. shilling, 
can walk from the Citadel to the Mosque 
enclosure either way. 


by the 


Climbing the wall 
Citadel near the Jatia Gate, vou 
can take the eastern walk to the Mosque 
or Temple enclosure, while if you walk 
the other way to the west you compass 
about bv the Jatfa Gate, Damascus Gate, 
Herod's Gate and St. Stephen’s Gate to 
the other extremity of the Mosque enclo 
sure Thus are the walls of the Holy City 
being preserved. 
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Mrs Raillic Reynolds 


CHAPTER XIV folly in so de 
The Dead Man's Will siadee tebe \ 
HEN Vauxlaurens led Miss Vidal +] gy 


to the dan pe he no 





something she was wearing h 1 tine rn} | , 
seductive fragran Sarnian Bouquet S _ 
powerfully was he affe 1 thereby that he Great-uncle P . 
had a momenta f pa then : ce old 
recollected hin I i hoped, he was zed em 
going » a 1 perfume he must at n t in the \ 
once learn n himself to His Le me a : 
partner, b n helpin lim to l have a ) 
wards tha nd ‘ 
The talk w te ) r dire on He t oy 
howeve He \ ( lat he vas pu } I 
posely av ling ) ssion } ( Ch, 
sus little \ I ‘ eceding even 
He wond I id don vhethe \ n 1] eve 
he had put an coft wh Lad ctea 
could have 1 ) ‘ tan eft | N | lid 
before the nex inc k up and lhe ( He did no 
ive | ( lash at 1 Vhe 1 Vin 
mself in e bravad n fa di \ 
Cu na rdd nteriudag t ) 1 
tn ) vasn ( vid Hope lan P 
int xcelient Chab zzie O 
id b 
Oh, 1 I nothin ] cine with | 
mere| i ‘ ve micl nced a 
be cxpe ed . ’ 
I e cx te \\ lV \ n ( 
She | } | In th island , = ’ 
ad ( ‘ t } eve co , 
nm / to . . l nan 
copl I T y n ( tire] vo | \ 
idition ! n bone sal , 
ind flesh Cru ! ndred { ve e sn 1 
You have y hav Iden | j 
eturned I ? edityv . a 
i it we t rn 1 th tn hold I f iT 
do not think I nd fight it I } t he ka 
were you You le lies here” ( ; n x 
miled faint! I 1 t he wn f it was q 
; 1} 
eo” Copy { 4 y Mrs. Baillie | s ' emend ue ; 
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ing refreshments, showering congratulations, 
She looked eaget ly, ] athetic ally ’ only in one 
stood the dark, elderly man 





direction, wicre 
vith his impassive face. She slipped through 


rowd until she came to where he was, 


nd her eves besought his approbation. 
done, little girl,” was all he said; 


turned away, for they were ob 





all observers, and Mr. Quigley’s 
ing was never done in_ public. But 
Yvonne seemed quite content 

So was not Aymon, journeying home on 
foot, since the last bus had gone long ago. 
[he moon, which he had so _ recently 
itched as it sank like a sickle-blade into 
e waters of Weymouth Bay, was now of a 
espectabli ze and lighted his way. He 
wered the miles rapidly, with a mind so 
full of matters for consideration that he had 


ttle time to feel the spel! of his island 


When at last, in the small hours, he 
hed the farm and his own raftered, lofty 
yom he felt as wide awake as ever in his 
fe. He lay down resolutely in bed, but 
s active mind busily at work put sleep 
it of the questior Finally he decided 
vas of no use to le there tossing 

») arose, lit a candle, went to the 


ress wherein he had locked up the secret 


i 

t pr ime, and got back into bed, 

mined t ad it al 

} ‘ } } ] t) the 

( ( ( rections Tire 
re clearl| e saw that for the manufac 
en vould have to engage the services 
an expert The puzzle would be to find 


ne, and to get his hand upon the required 





his own bias had never been 
vards lence, and none of the men he 
i known we cient 
\s he laid dewn the page he had been 
\ ere slipped out from among the 
se leay methine which was not a leaf, 
tav thin envelope. He held it in his 
and a moment, wondering what it was; and 
if n ve faint and faded ink a 
superscription, My will, ind a date 
en ( s | | 
The discovery was startling The old 
n, then, had after ail made ae will 
Was it like to ; t h sister’s or his 
ephew’s claim upon his estate It was not 
“aig a eaten 


ple about opening this 
a will existed, he would 





have to know the provisions of it 
He was reluctant to awaken his aunt in the 
e of the mieht, and determined not to 
mornin 
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He drew out a half-sheet of very thin 
note-paper. The will was brief. It was, 
however, duly signed and witnessed. 

“All I die possessed of, that is to say, all 
my money, my personal effects, the house 
in Smith Street and all the things which are 
hidden in S.A.R.K. to my sister, Michelle 


Dulac; failing her life to my _ nephew, 


’ 


Gérard Vauxlaurens; failing his life to my 


ereat-nephew, Aymon Rose Vauxlaurens. 
* My secret prescriptioa, howevel the 
recipe for Sarnia Bouquet—I give and be- 
queath to Oriane Vidal, granddaughter of 
\lichette Letissier, because I love her and 


} 
3) 


cause she loves my perfume.” 
\ymon read these words quite without 
premonition of their import. When he had 
read them he felt for a moment as if he 
would suffocate The wretched old man! 
How dare he? Having but one thing of 
vaiue to bequeath, he must needs leave it 
out of the family! 

It was hers—this secret which he had been 
so keen to possess! Not only was it not his, 


yut it was actually the property of the girl 


for whom he had this obscure feeling of 
enmity and something not unlike fear. 


For a long time—he hardly knew how 
long—he remained as it were paralysed by 
the bitterness of his discovery. His mind 
seemed unable to go farther; but after a 


1 
while he began to think, and his brain grew 
full of black imaginines Nobody but him 
self knew of the existence of this will 
Nothine would be eas than to conceal its 
existence from Tante Michelle and everyone 
else. Should he do that? Was he strong 


enough to go through life with a crime on 
his conscience ? At that moment he felt 
himself to be so. His feeling about Oriane 
grew to the dimensions of hatred. What 
Was he to hand over meekly to the future 
Mrs. Quigley the secret that would enrich 
him 

He found himself muttering, ‘Dashed if 


an unwelcome thought 
crept in Did Oriane perhaps know of the 


existence of this will He believed it more 





at would account for her 
eagerness that the missing formula should 
be discovered Very likely she knew that 

re Will was with it Did Colette Quéripel 


know also? If they knew that he had found 
the formula, would they know that he must 


also have found this fatal will ? 
It emed most likely that the old man 


would have told Oriane of his intention to 


bequeath to het his beloved perfume If 
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this were so, dare Aymon, quite apart from 
the morality of the thins , a epi the enor 
mous risk of keeping it dark For when the 
scent Was put upon the arket it would | 
instantly known that he had tound the for 
mula Suppose that the Vidals then said, 
“We know that there was also a will. I 
you have one you have the other.” 


Even if he vundrel 


were s 


enough to sup 


press his knowle lve, he beheved himself too 
cowardly to run the risk of being found out 
Of course, it was easy to burn the will—such 
a tiny Wisp of thin papet the candle wa 

handy; nobody need ever know that it had 
existed But ipposing the Vidals did 
know? He felt convinced that not onl 

they, but also Colette knew Perhaps Anne 


Bougourd also 
Bother 


furiously to h 


all the old womet 


mseit 

lo and fro his mind wavy 
lace the sit lat i 1) i tle 
man would have had no stru; 
have seen that all was over, 
sunk soundly to the sleep o 
until next mornin iw him 
hand over his sole patrimon 
\ymon was no but 
youth, despr ately 1 1 up 
two Ways Incident, we ¢ 
Miss Vidal had the ! ite 
what the will bequeathed 
not the point It wa eq 
t Wa her 

He turned again t \ 

Some words which on fi 

conveyed nothin t md 
iim a good dea 

171 the thines which 
Py 1 R.h 

What could that mean 
not, to his knowled in| 


1,” he muttered 


ered, trying to 
ireally hero 
rcle. He would 
and would have 
f the ighteous 
on his way to 
to Mi Vidal 
1 ve human 
ind he felt torn 
ruuld not see tha 
I ht to wn 
but th \ 
eathed to her 
il! and lied 
t reading had 
ld now | zzied 
, hi 1.76) Thi 
HH incle had 
yperty in Sark 
veen each letter 


ut in orde to obta her help he m 
le he Kn t | ind and ( 
lid not mean to do th He fell asle 
it last witl Lhe burning, and 
the papel I n i n i ed 

Dawn awoke him, heavy and unr eshed, 
and he came t yimsell w a unt think 
ing for a moment that the precious docu 
ments were lost H ever, the Ve ill 
there, and he carefully restored to t orl 
ilk pae kage those mne i with th eCIPE 
Then, at i! ~ ae yen ul ] nd 
hid the will in e secret draw vhich had 


been his great 


] ) 
It Sunday 


Was 


f 


dazzling sunshine—and as he 


kitchen, all tidied up the evening bef 
preparation for rigoroua Sabbath-kee 
he thought that, atter all, the chan 
(,uernsey were only skin-de¢ 

fante Michelle was in h 
She did not go to St. Sav Church. 
to St. Pierre-au-bois, because th he 
obtain a French sermon and hear her B 
read in that ton It \yi n ( 
avain a he walked with Ip t n 
the floor of which slopes sh ft 
to east, a fact which had seemed most 
esting to him in bo d 

He sat dreamily r eC! o tI 
ften heard in his youth thy 
who had lived an the ‘ 1 face 
rectory, and who had ) X 
sum o!f money to ring the passin 
his soul Phe sexton had taken t I 
but failed to ring the 
a lo an excessive P { sm does! 
appea anyhow, the i man 
ce 1 


x valked \ymon b aias 
his Uncle Jacques " : 
lis having been seen , 
wel yn th mutside, {] 
cnure ird atte ia nad n \ + 
e had been ex ey 
4 ib " 
house ie had nia ’ \ 
ad even ween show ‘ 
Whe hey er 
CTV ICE h amaze ( ( 
(dueripe wait 
on t tl k ) . 
mn it 
i] ' . 
{ tened oO j 
a ine 1 comin 
evere and Imaost 
Colette explain 
She had been NX now 
Live id been yke nt n 
prophecy She ld , 
n line t I la 
en vay an old | Pic 
vith th ( ( “ 
Ayvmon lau | | ( d ul 
the id thing’ arm to hel he 
Fante Michelle only ve \ 
1 om uncle She » 
Thomas: and you ma p 
earched it fers he enlic How 
vite aril your proj Anne B 
has purchased ‘ 1 \ rl 
and i ) } foun t et 














-—why, so much the better for her. I advise 
you to go and ask her.” 
" The old woman looked quite anxious. 
‘Anne Bougourd? She is clever, that old 
one! Art thou sure there was naught for 
her to find?” 

“We made sure—quite sure 
ting Thomas sell it,” replied Aymon re- 
1 “We were taking no chances. 


before let- 


assuring ly. 
By the way, Colette, this old churchyard 
, Is not 
that brick grave over there the resting-place 
f the old man who ‘ walked’?” 
“Walked?” said Colette dryly. “He still 
month, and the 


calls back to me sO Many memories. 


walks. I saw him last 
rector heard him 

“But I thought he was locked into a 
cupboard ? ” 


“So he was, safe and sound, but a house- 


; 
maid—one of our fine young ladies that 
know everything—unlocked the cupboard 
and let him out. He came pounding at 
the rectory door late one night last week. 
Nobody 


Rector got up and went to see 
there.” She related this as simply as if she 


4 


were saying the postman had called. Then 
suddenly she raised her head, and her curi 

ous eyes, deep sunk in her withered face, 
immed into Aymon’s. 


ierre Dulac also is a man that might 


walk,” she quavered ‘If he thought all 


Was not going as he would have it he would 
valk, Oh, ves; no doubt of it. It is for 
this reason that I hope from the bottom 
my heart that, with the help of the 
rophecy, thou wilt soon find that which is 
st.” 
CHAPTER XV 
His Ancestral Home 
HE following day was brilliantly fine, 
and at half-past two Aymon, attired 
for tennis, walked up to the sports 
lub at Clos Mariers, and, by virtue of his 
temporary membership, passed through the 
ine iron gateway of his old home. 

He was quite annoyed at the rush of feel 
ng which took him by the throat as he drew 
near The place was a typical French 

teau of the early seventeenth century. 


l-de-bvuf windows in the steep roof 





tourelles at the corner It had been 
tbly restored by Quiglev, preserving 

a Fe 
old dignity and character in a wonderful 


On the first floor wa a fine eries of 
feception-rooms, now arranged as writing 


toom, cardroom, drawing-room and so on. 
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The cardroom was walled in tapestry; and 
in the ballroom, as Mr. Nicolle had told 
him, his own ancestors hung round the 
walls, their massive frames mirrored in the 
shining floor. 

Manby, who had awaited him on the ter- 
race and greeted him with much cordiality, 
took him round and showed off the place. 
\ymon, as he stood contemplating the coun- 
tenances of his forbears, shrugged his 
shoulders, as if he offered them apology. 

“Not my fault,” he muttered. 

“What's that?” asked Manby. 

‘I can’t help their present plight, poor 
o!d merchants,” replied Aymon with a rue- 
ful laugh. “They all belong to me, you 
know, really.” 

Manby looked at him, as if surprised at 
such a childish outburst 

“Tt was from a man called Torode that 
the boss bought the place,” he explained. 

“Yes. My grandfather left his pictures 
behind in charge of Torode when he went 
to France; and Torode’s son sold them, 
though they were not his to sell. I am 
aware that it was not Quigley’s fault.” 

“Have you evidence of what you say?” 

“Nicolle, the lawyer, told me. He says 
there should be documentary evidence, but 
we have found none. I am not sure about 
the tapestry, but I know the pictures are 
mine by rights. However, as I have no- 
where to put them and they are here in their 
own setting, perhaps it’s as well, I suppose 
that’s my great-grandfather—the plethoric 
Victorian old party with whiskers and a 
collar like Lord Palimerston. 
portrait of the fait 
maiden for whom the old man’s son gave 
suggested Manby. “I’m 
celebrated for their 
By the way, Quigley asked me to 


“One would like 


up everything,” 
told the Dulacs were 
looks, 
tell you he hopes you'll be his guest at 
tea He’s bringing up a party from the 
hotel this afternoon. I told him to leave us 
time fora couple of sets first.” 

for Aymon felt 
certain that Yvonne would be one of those 
invited—and so it proved. Young Canziane 
was not a tennis player and was not of the 
Yvonne, Madame Blatt, the 
Grants and Gilray were there, and in the 
first set Vauxlaurens found _ himself 
Yvonne's partner against Miss Grant and 


This was good hearing, 


party, but 


Gilray 
Yvonne looked sweet in 
earb, with a heliotrope hat. She was, as 


her white tennis 


he had guessed s! 


Quigley hovered about, watching 


1e would be, quite a good 


player. 
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the form of these new-comers, and reimark- down toa little dingle or valley in wh 








ing that they would be quite an addition pools of water, fringed w 

o the tournament Then \¢ strolled off pa and cto 1 quain vood 
nostentatiously yn the trees in the bridges It was a ’ , 1 they we 

lirection he glassh and was lost to ill very busy discussin , : i 





When he returned, in about half an hour, holiday, and spurred on t eckle 
1@ Was accompanied by Miss Vidal, who ness as a kind of defiar nscien 





Wore a pale coral-co lr | frock and a boldly ent red his Name [tor seve CVE 
white hat, which when removed showed het He would compete at tennis, mm 
air bound with the s ( yral colour as bridge and dancin Yv ( s work 
ver d ip her idea tl I G 

At the I 1 1 yr t sect there were lily for a final ballet, to wind up the I 
general greetings, and two more sets were ceedings; and people were ming ove 

t once formed, a Miss de Bailleul, 1:esideat merely from Jersey, but even m Gri 


’ 
and broug } n lla ny itor from me kind miv much ) 
it iu I nd v 1! They were \ Ist 

of the old nd ! and five o1 We are ‘unco ( 














\vmon ind Yv ind Aymon cl t imo H ) ; j 
Perce satis! I ’ n M Vid Isle the ) ( | 
n adve | Were well Lite t t ia I kn 

matched ) hi Veoakest Phere \ in en s ft 
playe f th 1 Oriane, a soon sen l ) 
t ired, ! t , (, il mie nd ndert \ 
vas hoth nt and sely did the the ild Un r 

Té m n th \ th eT | \ mor \ mon cce 1 | T Vv ine 
Vas vu ean } val) Ladd ff \ i S 
Quigley t ( vit t ( vat he ( irden 

nd Yvonne wot margin rh ime present 

He was elf for the heat en \ f ( t ming 
engendered n ‘ t ’ ‘ ' na \ mda x 
Here in | n hom n the turf on len ' RB \ ‘ 

hi } in tiie } ed n | tted i i ) ( 
ood, and is t _ , It wa 
the old 1 in t empt \yu 
arn t t € a nbled mona rr ver 
tenant e disinherited he felt himself I k I : t 

ppo ted t \ makin to hve ! 3 
his mind t lopt I f ight of inn il] 
{ rai i Va ( n tne n ’ 
Wa ’ nt ie inky \\ n ’ 
cle ed | ( ed ) ! e ne : 

r ince t nend { nt vh a She ( k 

1 Colett 1 flung into h Ye { 
ha lr) ] 

] 1 oO the formu! \\ lon’t 

Sh. A ‘ I t } m se t I 
ons | ~~ ’ 7 } 
evel far t Ie , , na | 
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“T was in a wretched mood then,” he 
went on, “and I know I was as cross asa 
bear. But I am beginning to cheer up now, 
My future may not be quite as black as it 


looked to me that night I may be able to 


stay in Guernsey 


“T thought you hated Guernsey. You said 
did.” 

talk rot, just 
It’s a bad hok 


all, I was brought up 


< 


you 
“a 


else. 


a like anybody 


not such and, a 





Ney ¢ 


‘I like it,” said Yvonne dreamily ‘Per 
haps not as well as Monte Carlo, yet in 
some ways better. At Monte, if you don’t 
gamble, you seem to be outside everything 


But here they don’t allow gambling 


As she spoke three men who had been 
seated at a corner table rose, went out, 
descended the steps and moved away, talk 
ing together. “It’s rather odd,” mused she 


thoughtfully, “those men look to me just 


like gamblers. They are the type you see 
at place where they play \re they not? 

‘I wouldn’t put it past old Quigley to 
have a roulette-room on the sly,” replied 
Aymon lazily Now that they have gone, 
let us take their place and have a lemon 
squash. You must be still thirsty after that 
strenuous game.” 

Their talk flowed eas and happily as 
they sucked their drink through long straw 
The table at which ‘ were seated was 
basket-work, painted vellow and having a 
yellow-and-whit: Phere was a shelf 


beneath it; and as Yvonne put one dainty 
knee over the ot! he } ame in cont 
with something which had been deposited 
upon the shelf, ou t, and it fell t 
the ground 

Aymon stooped and ked it up. It w 
a small box, a few in quare, made of 
coloured leather, much bbed and shabl 
and fastened with n 

“What have we here lhe a half 
absently, he pressed h and the box 
opened. “Valuables No. Curiou What 
on earth are these thing F 

The bar-tender wa bu ipied chat 
ting with the girl who sold cigarettes at 
the next kio and 10 had led over 
for a moment’s interlude, business being 
slack Aymon and Yvonne pored together 
over what they had found 

The box contained five or six little traps, 
each about large enough to encircle a finger, 


and each furnished with a metal spike. All 
bore the mark f lor i 

They took ther t evan in thie 
with care, but neit 1 form n 
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jecture as to the use for which th 


were 


ey 
intended ° 
“Are they to fasten p a tent, do 
think? I should think they belone to 
bar-ten ler,” whispered tl S 
ask him what they are 
‘No, don’t do that,” r 1 Aymon 
a glance at the preoc | ith 
maiden, whose heads we ’ net 
acro the bar “He ) 1 ibly t 
1 was a mug for not knowin \n 
they are not very inte 
except for the te 
Yvonne, still handling the tiny cir 
dainty fingers Here e ir 
date inside the cast 
\ymon looked. Thi m 
the le tters, for they | een amped 
the still unfaded ar ither which 
the lid inside, G. de V n late, 1834 
“Those things oncs ym 
father—or, more proba : 
fath he aid B ] ith 1 
know what he sed ‘em He 
slightly uncomforta n S 
examining a_ thing ) 
known Put ‘em awa ’ 
easily And afterw 
sixth sense must hav 
ind lggested his w | 
replaced the box under t ible N 
\ lal, escorted by (; it 
CHAPTER XVI 
A Message 
™ H, ere ip G 
cheerful, if I | 
] ve b en M 
Lang] You | ! SII 
there a urt n \ If we d 
i will be snayq | 
Yvonne spran et, looking 
\ymon th in a i hich 
very attra ve Do v | 
I mind extrem B vild h 
wouldn't | r eep you | 
vhen you wish leave me \way 
you, and may vou never live to regret 
heartlessnes 
‘Heartlessness! 1 it! WN 
you've had the mon for a 
hour! cried Gilra houlde 
he two ran out of the pla 
Mi Vidal sank “W wn upon 
vacated chair. Fvident meant to 
1 1] , A felt 
ristling with I 
h feet +] ' t leave S 





























olanced at him from under her lashes and 
ole 
said sweetly : 

“I’m dying of thirst. Do offer me a 
lemon squ ish.” 

With a tart he remembered his 
manners, and went to the bar to erder the 
drink desired. As he stood there a man 
sroached, running swiftly. He was one 





if the three who had been seated there 
when Avmon and Yvonne eniered, and he 
looked hot and flustered 

Oriane had not sat down at that particu 
lar table, but at one much nearer the door. 
The man hurried in, sent a furtive glance 
A\ymon, and seemed to note his change 
partner. Phen he crossed to the table 
at which he had been seated, and noted that 





} | 


here was nothing on it. The bar-tender 
had cleared away the empty glasses. The 
man looked round nervously, and as though 
he did not wish to seem to be searching. 
He fumbled in his pockets, gazed hesitat- 


ely towards the bar-tender, 





then slowly 
back to the empty table and chairs, 

Suddenly he stooped, as if he had remem- 
bered something-—-felt under the cloth, 
ipon the lower shelf-——retrieved the small 
leather case, and rose with an expression of 
jubilant relief. Instantly he left the build 
ng and could be seen running swiftly off. 
had not spoken a word nor been in the 
place a minute 

“Who's that, I wonder?” said Oriane, 
vith languid astonishment 


“Left something behind, I think. He was 


tting in here with two others when I came 
Let me offer you one of these sugar 
akes 
She declined, leanine back in her chair, 
fa little tired. The tennis had slightly 
fiushed her pallor, and the faint carnation 
f her cheeks and her red dress made 
er look ve becomin 
He was seized with a desire to carry the 
War into the enemy’s country; or was it that 
her unspok« n desire k d him on to speak ot 


subject she wished to discuss: 
“Well,” he said, as lightly as he could, 
“been working any spells lately?” 


Spells?” She was faintly amused. “I 


con't work spells—except little essays in 
th-heal Ng among the poor women in the 
and villa res The believe that | can 
roke away their neuraleie pain and 1 do 
vhen t] isk me.” 
Tha \ ‘ Ml | 
1 vour olas 
She handed it to him, mtemplating him 


th which was vet very in 
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tent. “I wonder,” said she, “if you have 
any idea what an alarming person you 
are?” 

He lifted satiric eyebrows. “You are 
pleased to be funny at my expense.” 

“No such thing. I am merely owning 
up to a sensation of funk, which 13 to me 
as disagreeable as it is unusual. I am 
simply shaking in my shoes, because I have 
made a promise and am afraid to keep it.” 
[ can’t believe in your being afraid of 


anyone; but most certainly not of me.” 
“What a mistake! You exercise a sort 
of inhibition upon me, so that I find it hard 
to speak of anything you don’t wish me to 
mention. However, I suppose I had better 
walk straight up to the cannon’s mouth and 
tell you bluntly that I saw Colette Quéripel 
yesterday, and that she gave me a message 


for you. She likewise extorted from me a 


promise to deliver it, so please don’t knit 
your brows so wrathfully. Remember, you 
are a fully equipped twentieth-century man 
and she is old and ignorant. But you are 
her feudal lord, and she does so want to 
help!” 

He tried hard to keep the irritation out of 
his voice as he begged her by all means 
to let him hear what Colette had said. 

‘She asked me to inquire of you why, 
having solved the first clue, you make no 
attempt to solve the second?” 

\vmon allowed his eves to mect those of 
Oriane steadily. “Did my aunt tell her that 
I had solved what you call the first clue?” 
he asked quietly. 


Oriane shook her head “No. She has 


not seen Miss Dulac She has been ex- 
pecting her, and wondered why she did not 
come. Anne Bougourd told her.” 


“Anne Bougourd!” he repeated blankly 
‘What could make her say such a thing: 
But, of course, just a desire to tease poot 
old Colette.” 

“Anne knows all kinds of things. Don’t 
despise her as an enemy.” 

He laughed out openly. “Well,” he 
said, “if anyone had told me when I started 
out on my holiday that I was to meet Mac 
beth’s Three Witches and become the victim 
of a ninth- or tenth-century prophecy, I’d 
have told him to guess again. Seriously, 
Vidal, loath as | am to seem to be 


criticizing vou, don’t vou think vou are 


doine an unwise thin nh encouraging all 
t| mumbo-yum! 

Oriane looked down, her hands—those 
ivory hand plavine idly with her scarlet 


cigarette holder 
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ecret evil on this island,” said she. “ Mucn impulse to say something he m 
roes on here that nobody knows anything Horace Quigley entere 

yout I do what I can to check it, and | vent up behind the g S 
find myself red to fight them- up to a slightly, then was i 
point vith their own Wea ms i Well, Vhat 1s 

His lips curled \ 1 fought me the Will vou come n 

ther night—with hypnotism, for :nstance ? ” just one—before 

To his surpris r loured quite hotly. man humbly 
“Ts that generou aid 1 in a low voice Not thi evenin 

Could | foresee that vo would be so sens with a smuil ind i \ 
tive? Could I know t your Guernsey which seemed to disn 1 
heritage wa » stro at merely to inhale I are dinin it, and | 
a perfume would { ! 1 the gates ot and hange 
clairvoyancs \l Vauxlaurens, you Let me drive 
asked me point-blank the er might at the Thanks, | have 
dance if I had ed pnotize you, and I Hy hrugged 

ave you a quite tra itforward answet! please, ie ard 


me is you like no . 
1 beg your pardon, M Vidal Pleas Oriane walked 
llow me to withdraw that remark \nd iret led ba 
now to the messace m Colette which the te we ( t 
you have ] ven rit \\ lv ru, if you \s they al 
will be seeing her shortly, y to her from hem Miss Grant, G 
me that when have ved the first riddle the latte veet 
I shall att le Se 1 excitement 
Chere ime a n her eve ble Splendid ! 
lips parted nda 1 1 t time nee t itch you \l \ 
had kr vn cl ie 1 widel eno i] ett We lave 
how her ev: tee Then vou have Wh vo! 
not yet s ce new it! vid she \ymon 
triumphat l 1 ¢ ‘ that it w Oh! e 
only \nne : it rad ] 
\vmon C1 § nist ien What formed a in ‘ 
make vou knew | had ne led tha 
eed | 1 KIN Mo \ 
Tha ! ( ( mile On t | ) } n \ 
n't | t the power ) Upon \ 
ie clitenvier 2 teow s 1 have no wughed = Aymort 
yund the ) he know native 
I shall 1 eX \nd Wedne 
The lot t I ‘ the \¢ eC} 
! in cve i iit n \ \¢ c-t t 
i il! t I sund \ { il fun 
1 n ‘ My e tha en ( 1 1 tt t 
na ( | I t ie Ii i i rhe P ! 
t ~~ t \ mn ] ( ind 
\\ lume w t ( i n i¢ 
‘ ) 1 _ \ ild n yt 1 
Quiglh n ‘ ne, the whol Ml Vid 
ana { {1 ‘ e i inal 
ttle | I \ a | ) 1 i | teased .\ 
1 | ‘ n nN t !’ ) 
‘ a Tl 
() 
) 
i lehan i ) 
, tha x ‘ 
es? 


























Aymon cast a vindictive glance at the 
fathomless black eyes and greying hair of 
Quigley, looking over Oriane’s shoulder, 

“Don’t you be too sure of that,” said he, 
in a tone which to most of them sounded 
bantering, as he meant it to do; but which 
brought to Oriane’s face an expression he 
had never previously seen there--a wincing 
expression, as if he had 
really hurt her. Evi 
dently she understood 
the exact implication 
which he had meant his 
wo ds to convey. He 
was glad he had 
vounded.. It exasper 
ited him to see Yvonne 

lding her by the 
hand. 

“Whatevel there 1s 
on this island that 1 


neculiar to itself—and 


I'm told there’s a good e 


deal—1 want to hear all 2 
it it,’ announced ‘ 
u ay “This expe al 
on to Lec oo sounds 
ping to me; and 
en, all of you! The 


nch is to be my affa 

I'll get hold of Relton, 

ake him pack the 
char-a-ban< with all 
KIndS Of eats; so re 
mber, you are all my 
JESUS ° Let 5 count 
eads— you're coming, 


lr, Qui Ss ley, ol he took cover 


ITse€ ig 
“Ot course, if I’m in- 
ted,” replied Quigley instantly; “and Ul 
you the club char-i-banc, which goes 
n to meet the boat Its only a small 
and | don’t ex 
be more than that iy 
1 to twelve,” said Gilrav 
rly, “N¢ w let’ write ’em all down: 


i this weather holds we’ll have o 


CHAPTER XVII 
S.A.R.K. 


did 1 ) > Stra ht le Lhe m ide 
n Way d tov 
) nt ae 
En Ing the | ( | | 1 Pe elle h 
u, near t ot wh the Felcomt 
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Road forms a right angle with the road that 
leads to the sea, a small stone edifice, bui 
right upon the highway, and having the 
aspect more of a barn than of anything else. 


This he knew to be the desecrated chapel 
of Saint Apolline. 

Poor little shrine! It stands now novo 
longer degraded as of old to uses of a 
stable, but still for- 
lorn, dark, desolate. 
\ymon had _ never 
been inside it. 
Always since he 
it 


could remember 










had been locked and empty; the Government 
had bought it long before he was born. He 


} 


remembered, however, hearing his aunt say 


that 


she could remember the time when 


> 


Richard Anvel and his wife owned the farm 


Opposite, and u ed the old chapel to keep 


That thought made him start, The vision 


which he had seen in that wonderful room 


Courtil Delaval, full of the sound and 


yeath of the sCa, Was Of a dark place like a 


Could it be true that in those remote 


la youne Pierre Dulac and his Alichette 
1! made use of tl place for secret 
| é 1p Zhe 
hh late evenin left the east end 
‘ ttle Idi 1 det hadow: but 
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the south wall, which is on the road, was hapel. Tie nodded 
still full be seen Near its eastern end mce, Evidently she 
was a soli von w window, crossed by about it, and it at on 
one stone mullion VE rudimentary that she was asking 

Nea ) ern 1 was a low This suspicion was ¢ 





vorwa he arched with six end of some minut 
Narrow stones ( WoO apertures wer iuffed off down the 
the only features ( v] place M ) turned into the cotta 
the exception o i 1 ” haped ke knew ie ke Va 
tare sides of 1 10 ( vith the | CO 1 be t tl 
missil wi 1 Ww nto the wall, 1 and that the I 
most but not quite below the window. Ann 1 be it 
It is not very noticeable, and its position Slowly, h is in 
manes its intention doubtful. \vmo! step to the west 
rMought it m t have been what we in Eng out upon the road 
nd i ‘ \ window so arranged home by anotlx 
\ kneeling without might ittage at all, t 
e one of the irines within, and say h him by sight, and n 
\ t enterin The apertut It was quit 
n eve ive been verv small, and Grange des Fe 
\vm 1 ( no trace of there ever I under th I 
laving been a the look-out H 
Th youn man itely, drew he 
tanding in thie vd id a nce She s 
warily. He vd ae hy lls appetite sl 
Visit of inv ) him to ta 
Bougourd off t en S evan ae 
the referen I i | ler 
\polline Le ( e livin Have ‘ 
to the ad i iy le Wa ite enough Michell | 
to revise h lion f necessary He yor \ t 
knew that the | f the little place wa 1] ( 
kept at a neighbouring cottage; but if h I vay 
went and asked for it, the fact would b ent ce ( 
known th nout ti pa ,ina ftew | 
H first 1dea Wa to make ! a (ood tt 


‘ mee it | | n t een | " ia \n 1} 
‘ n pita ‘ ‘ ‘ 
| \n ’ () \ 
ion n ( tree rt ind vé 
Guerns wr nd on 1 not She n \ 
t t Was I i! | ak \\ 1 


aS ( | ! } t | 111 iit I 
t ’ ( j | iste Ml \ 
1, he be var erson ind r 
nt the (ne f ft l 


























He quickly told how he had been lurking by 
the chapel and had seen Anne on the 
ratch, “She is on to the idea of there being 
something to find in the little old place, 
right enough. It is most vexatious, be- 
cause I cannot go and ask for the key with- 
out the whole island being aware of the 
fact; and I don’t at all want to have to 
burgle the property of the Government.” 

The old woman put her hand on his 
sleeve, “Wait, Aymon, wait,” she mur- 
mured, speaking as one who searches her 
memory. “I know that at one time Pierre 
had a key ——” 

“What, a key to the chapel?” 

“Yes, ] am very sure that he had; and 
fit is so, he would be likely to keep it, as 
ne kept every smallest thing that had to do 
with Alichette. It is probably upstairs, in 
the chest where the clothes were. There 

several keys which I could not 
identify. . . . Yes, you see in those days 
\lichette worked for the Angels at the 
farm at Perelle, and he and she used to 
meet in the stable, as it was then, because 

r father forbade him in the house,” 

“That would be a bit of luck—if we could 
find a key—I’d guarantee to slip in without 
eing seen sg 
It’s as dark as pitch inside, Aymon.” 
“T'll take my electric torch, That can’t 
e seen much except just on the place where 

want it. Aunt, it does seem to me 
likely that, if he was in the habit of going 
there, he might have hidden something in 
he wall—something that he wanted to 





He broke on, for the 
memory of his own curious 
vision in the crystal swept 

er him with force. Then 


y 


ere is such a thine as 


lairvoyance, or, at least, 

as thought - transference. 

Either he was clairvovant 

at that moment, or—as he 
not like to think —he | 
ved his impre ssion 

Irom Miss Vidal’s brain. 


“Come along upstairs 
nd help me huni that 
yy he cried abruptly, 


i swept the old woman 
Ip the winding stair. 
As they mounted he 
‘ished that he could tak 
re fully into his 
fidence He did most 


urgently desire to know 





and examined 
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the meaning of the mysterious reference in 
the will to “the things hidden in S.A.R.K.” 
Sut as the existence of the will was un 
known to Miss Dulac, he could make no in 
quiry directly. He did venture upon one 
question as they went up. 

“By the way, aunt, had my Uncle Pierre 
any property of any kind in Sark?” 

“In Sark? No. Not that I know of.” 

“He did not bank there, nor employ any 
agent there?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Did he often go there?” 

“Never to my knowledge except one day, 
many, many years ago, when he attended 
the funeral of our mother’s brother. What 
makes you think he had affairs there?” 

“Well, I just had a notion; but what 
vou tell me does away with that idea. 
Now, if we find this key I’ll be off early 
to-morrow morning, and reach the chapel 
between nine and nine-thirty, That is too 














**She put on her big spectacles Drawn by 


Norman Sutcliffe 


it closely "—p. 856 
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early for visitors, and th vorkmen will flourishing capitals at t 
have gone to nd iildren vord tandin ) 

100 ind t ! h nadoo thin Jumped to \ 
it their housework | | 1 from Phere ' 
north s ae, na t 1 n ew a} | ( 
to be seen from ' Lhe ci m t Che artist ‘ 
take out th thin mewhat teaturels 

Caretully he knelt by the n cli ind f the bit of stone ( 
lifted out its contents once more, in r hole which is b I 
two or thre id print n mes At t me hand ha 
very bottom was a cevs, threa 1 1 ink 

la string Mos ere door-ke l vas 11 ‘ 
but be i¢ there w =I xX OT 1 1 somethin is 
wood, which contain: n ) ke with n ! which ) 
scrap of ribbon t 1 to it n ! mn 1 to s aun ur ( 
still sweet w ( ance Sari What ild it HH 
Bouquet, 1 woman, 

Wouldn mind be n the 

but I'll take the We them well, Look ; 


and I'll put me tools ina \ f the lap ( 


talked he was replacing the yntents k 
hest rh ( en Vin are n i Sh put ( 
good, I suppose B ‘ mined it « 


As he handled 1 turned thin nd 
hem over to see what they ve e a tante and 

There were three of them, and in the Going nto t 
way they were gond, f they w ven thin ver ‘ 
teenth-century engravings, ned At He 
McWhirter and dated 160 Kach w t ‘ 

presentatio n nd d 

1 that state I ri t ; 
seems to Nas cen mabe it i 
The were pute t }—-not | 
fifteen inches nelude () t 

rti ive | the id ’ + ry ; 

' written , a mind l 


Phe ( mal \ ( 1 
Savnt Pet kK nthe W le.” saint 
oh tre 
The 1 | 
>a 
Savnt Ay i tuin’d Kirk k 
Th words I thie ( j ( ( 
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A Home in the Country 


Two Ways of Solving 


Here are the personal experiences of 


the Housing Problem 


two women writers who were up 


against the housing problem and were anxious for homes in the country. 
Qne adapted and the other built, and I thought that these actual 
testimonies might be useful to many others in the same predicament. 


1.—Finding a Country Cottage 
By Barbara Dane 


OMETIMES, when you have been 
Walking across the Sussex Downs o1 
thro h those vreat beech woods ot 


DUCKING h. hire, you must have thought 


uieting it would be to 


' ; 
a little cottage which you could make 
TNE 1urin CVve week end In tin 
1 do not believe that any man or woman 
early loves the country as the man o1 
ap 


who is compelled to earn a living in 
town. For those who must tive near their 
tk, whe cannot atlord to spend much 

In travelling each day, the idea of a 


o¢ ecome iar and more 


nal } ple, to n 

loin this fashion: “It will be 
Many years before we can give up 
K and retire We cannot afford 

‘ve in the country and come to town 


every d i 
‘ty day because it takes too much time. 


857 


What we need is a little week-end cottage 
which will give us pleasure, contentment, 
and health every week-end, and which, in 
years to come, will provide a refuge for our 
old age 

I contess that some such idea was in my 
mind when I set to work to find a little 
house in the real country as distinct front 
the country of suburbia. I wanted a country 
full of rabbits and birds and foxes, a country 
of woods and snug little farms, away from 
pretty. popular villages and high roads, 
and to find such country with such a cottage 
as I wanted I was afraid would be almost 
impossible 

How would you set about it? Suppose 
ut had to maintain a house or a flat 
in town, and that vou could afford to buy 


vour dream cottage only by extended pay 
ments? 
You would, I imagine, do what I did at 


first, and apply to house agents in the 
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market town of the countryside you had in 
The 


lists, 


agents would 


would tell you 


mind, house send you 
that if 


money one 


thei and 


you could put down in ready 
third of the purchase price of the house you 
they 


arrange a 


wanted would probably be able to 


mortgage for the remainder. 
Then, when you came to look at the lists, 
you would find that most of the “cottages” 
were from £1,000 to £1,400 or £1,500 in 
price, your agent 
and admit that you did not really wish to 


put down 


and you would write to 


more than £100—and you would 
hear no more. 

That, at least, was my experience. So I 
left the agents alone and decided to adver 
tise my desire in a country weekly news 
definite. I said that I 


had available only f100 cash, that | wanted 


paper. I was very 


a little house with a few acre ot land, that 
modern sanitation was not essential, and 
that I did not mind how far distant was 
the cottage fro a station 


The Old Photo 


Hedger 





To that advertisement | think | receiy 
half a dozen replies. 


One was from so; 
one who wanted to sell me a terrace h 
in Tunbridge Wells, another was from ; 
owner of a cottage tucked in between oth: 
in a Kentish village, another from so; 

had land to sell at 
to the Sussex 
from a house agent in an old country 


alt 
who Storrington, 
Downs, and another ¢; 
who asked me to go and see som 
lows which he thought could 
on the terms | had outlined. 

The bungalows, I was told, 


bung 


be purchas 


timber with brick fireplaces. They 
pany’s water. About two acres of land 
attached to each bungalow 

1 went to see these wood houses. wi 
were Close to a high road in a beautifu 
of the \nd the moment | 
ther I knew that they w iT 
lay in 


ise, which w 


country, 


The attached land 
bac 


ts ne ighbour to please me 


k of each 1 


ore than ten vears in London flat 
their painful necessity of enduring tl 
of your neighbours, I had made 
that if I were to |} 
must be a cottage that st 1 alon 
good deal of land about and belonging 


q he 


owner of the bungalows, h 


proved to be a most delightful in. 

interested in est. and be 
eager to help me 

‘Il have an old cottage in which 
keeper used to live.” he 1 sci 
head. “I doubt if it would d 
It ery lonely, and there is onl 
wate! He paused, and looked at me 
quiring 

We ] m | 
cautl y. So he sent o1 f his men 
to the cottage with me 


It was indeed in an tsolated position 


a mile from the road. The only 
i i ick tl h a } 
no motor-car could ¢ h 
would be p ble ly f ron 
le art and a laree farm horse eve! 
summer-time 
But the moment I saw the littl 
loved it. It stood in I) valle 
1 stream in front, and a trier thie 
I ik bel Inc [ n t lar 
cturesque, but it had a ‘ 
bricks, half-timbered } 
Hlorsham tile It w hioilt at tl 
end of a meadow of about three a 


there was a little garden, filled 
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tables and flowers in 
front. The only house 
to be seen Was a farm 
a few minutes away, 
which stood on a little 
hill. 

| went inside the 
cottage. It had no 
more han tour rooms, 
There was a_ kitchen 
iving-room, a lardet 
and scullery, and two 
bedrooms. The cot- 
tage was overburdened 
with the furniture of 
the occupants, and it 
was not easy to realize 
ail its possibilities. 

sut IT knew that if 
I had it I could make 
something of it, and My 


the verv remoteness of 





the place, its almost secret isolation, 
attracted n 





I could not imagine a better 
| place for work, or for rest, or tol freedom. 
As I want this to be a really practical 

rticle | shall tell you the price of the little 


house. The owner asked me £330 for the 


) 


ise and the land, and offered to repaint 
and decorate it for another f20. \nd I 
agreed \nd he was perfectly willing to 
take a modest sum down, and permit the 
nce to be spread over a number of vears. 

If there is any moral in this it is the 
ral of personal contact. If you are look 
ig tor a country cottage get in touch, if you 
ssibly can, with the actual owner. \gents 
lave Vast properties to handle are not 
lwavs interested in the sit | le demands of 
simple people, but you will often find that a 
lar landowner is prepared to be sympa 
people who approach him directly, 

ested, and anxious, if he can, to help 


The only ditiiculty in thi nstance was 
that of vacant possession, | found, how 
er, that the tenants had been under notice 
. e t me Y think the mother was 
lad to think that there might be a 
I ince of gettin nearet! the village, a 
‘ mue away, so that her children could go 
. re } 
e easily to school, and the sum of {20 
( ; d 
| ; ; 
hT oaid them for vacant possession en 
them to buy a piece of land upon 
er husband eventually built a small 
| Ise 
Reo : > 
| pecimnine at the top of the house, the 
two hed aie +) ° 
s €droo s, happily, needed no alteration. 
lh fl; rs we } 


re of beautiful old oak, and 
859 
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there were narrow old oak rafters edging 
the joining of the walls and the ceiling. 
] gave instructions that these were to be 
cleaned and left in then original condition, 
that the walls were to be stripped of theit 
hideous papers, distempered white, and that 
all modern woodwork was to be painted 
black. 

Black and white are the most economical 
colours for a country cottage White gives 
a sense of space. Its very austerity is re 
freshing. Black gives the good sharp con 
trast which is needed in any decorative 
scheme that is intended to be at all distin 
tive. And it is easier to repaint in black 
and white than it is in colours, which may be 
difficult to get in precisely the same shades 
alter a year or two, 
and needed 
nothing but a little beeswax and plenty of 


a | ” 
elbow grease. 


The stairs were also of oak, 


The kitchen living-room had a_ beautiful 


old ingle-nook disfigured by a range. T had 
the range taken out, so that the cottage has 
now a living-room with a fine old fireplace 
on which we burn our own wood. On either 


above one of which is 


a tinv window. For safety I had a sur 


side is a little seat, 
round of bricks made to enclose the wood 
so that there should be no danger of fire 
from falling, smouldering timber 

IT had decided that cooking by oil wa 
more satisfactory in the country than any 
other method, so that the old brick oven 
in the kitchen-larder was removed, and the 
room is now used simply as a kitchen. | 
have an excellent oil cooker, the oven of 
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lL have our 





which 
roasting 
and it uses little 


You will ask 


ibsence ot ern 
It is no disa Y 
normal line ot al d 
burn your own ti Cl 
with an incandescent 
than the gaslich n 
well water is clea 
bath means a littl 
trouble, of cours: 

the geyser in town, | 


able, or even 
Milk, 
the 


butter n 
In the 


excellent 


fart 


Is an 


] 


livered in the 


from a more distant 
1 r tim a 
| to an ! 


But « i nr 
in bein ) 
aqdyoini 
ay a n 
twel { ad I 
Th oive 
the immediate 
our ood 
winter, no I 
flo h. In D 


shooting, so tl t 
brin en ! 
en } tt ec 
phe i nt, n I 
who look 
l 1\ 

It =< merci 
oul n \n I 
hoild on 

) thre \\ fit 
har n 1 

io eee ' 
) ‘ ve 
: T thre 
bed I 





n 
} 
4 
i i Vnie 
Ir 
ere I 
I nine 
en 
rhe 4 ' ' 








The hou e Ss of 1 ith a roo 
tile It.is used simy nn 
ittace, and we have 
ente inin frien 
( n | » kee 
n ny weel n 
are to be rea | 
furniture l 
l! l house vith I f | 
e livin n tl | I 
animals there, and I 
kept even. tidy Yo 
Frid night to a I 
] ut have been I 
eone really leper 
| ce in your abset 
We i\¢ 1 mat Y 
ttle P + 1 
plan | T 
! eX n ( ) 


1) } ' 
et er 
\r } rye 
a 
n 
} 
| r 
‘ | 
‘ 
' } } 
| ' 























2.—A Dream That Came True 
By Ruth Arden 


WAS tired of living in rooms. For ten 
vears, save for one brief interval, | 
had lived and moved and had my 
ing in them, until it seemed to me that 
| must have sampled every possible kind 
xcept the ideal. Rooms furnished and un 


furnished, rooms where one did for oneself, 


nd rooms in which one was “done for”! 
Rooms with lace curtains of immaculat 
eanliness where one might not open the 
windows: rooms where the windows wouldn't 
1 even one might! Room with 
ppery horsehair sofas, with green plush 
ecloths, with sky-bli vallpapers orna 
nted red roses and pink true-lovers’ 





nots. with arm-chairs in which one neve 

d to sit because the lt cy were loose, and 
t break down alto 
vether if one di 1. Why do lodging house 


Nairs alWaVvs have thetl legs loose, by 


‘ Rooms crowded up with orna 
most breakable nature, and 
an enlarged photograph, some. three 
| ( ereabou f some deceased 


ative of the landlady ver the mantel- 


ng tor a home of my own—a home, no 





how sma rere | might have my 

thin yout me, my own relatives to 

on the walls, where windows might be 

en dav and night if I wished But how 

[ to get { Phat va the problem. 

nes couldn't be rented for love or money, 

nd | hadn’t capital enough to build or buy 
How the Dream Came True 

So I | © dream aside and tried to 


my longings, and to reconcile myscelt 
Ipaper and the deceased relatives 


then, suddenly, when for the fifth time 


tout of my rooms and hunt for new ones, 





Vt in ) ‘ ( uc, like a 
rran ld He, I may say, 
in the family a vell as the 
ml 1 mn atra nent decidedly 
dvenient for the family at time Why 
wat tail , one 
Dud a home of my own There was 


e Small - 
le Small Dwellings Acquisition Act of 19023, 


or ee 
Inder which local councils were empowered 
ROS 


end money to people Wi hing to build 


their own houses, with a highly convenient 
scheme of repayment ove al 


Ong 
dD 


term of 
vears. Or there were kind capitalists ready 
to lend of their wealth for building pur- 
poses, provided one could give security and 
was willing to pay a fair rate of inicrest 
for the money. A mortgage and life insur 
ances and a few things of that sort would 
provide sufficient security in my case, so out 
lawyer said, and instead of payi ig rent to 
landladies I could pay interest on the loan, 


and still have something over to put by to 


jleem tl 


e mortgage n years to come. 
Why not let him arrange the necessary 
finance, so that I might build myself a nice 
little house tn a nice neigh} surhood exactly 
sulted to my requirements: 


I let him 
The Building of the House 
The nice neighbourhood was soon decided 


ipon, for I had long ago found my ideal 
village nestling at the foot of the Sussex 
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\ suitable plot of 





Downs ground was 





rath more difhicu to discover, but we 
ame upon it at length. Also we came upon 
1 builder who seemed willing to build u 
ve nea the { cottag we wanted 

very nea ( e we were prepared 
to pay, and one fine day the b ling opera 
t.0ons began 

Through the spring and summer l 


watched it growing fine day in 


autumn-—it began to rain as the last furn 
didn’t mind 


ture l 
1 in And now, after my 


then !--I 


Van move 
move 


living what seems to 


in rooms, I am 


me to b very nearly th deal life in an 


ideal home 


As You Open the Door 


It is small, my cottage. I didn’t want it 





big, for | am doing all the work of it my 
self. I can’t run to butlers and footmen n 
even tween mak just vet awhile! ] 
fought with I ‘ ind architect all the 
way to iV mie th simplest and most 
labour-saving t n \ you come n 
th 1 the nt d find vourself in 
the entrance ’ It isn’t large enoug! 
to be dignified b the name of hall, but 
there is quite a lot of room in it, all the 
came \ roomy ) 1 under the stair 
makes splendid st f inks and box 
it the lowe ] \ ] hi ) irt t 
Is fitked up as a it cupboard, with 
nd pt 1d a p imbrellas th 
enablin to keep my littl hall” fre 
of the usual litt f it ind ha 
stick 
Dire te ( mt door there 
store « | ere s nd candl iT 
bottle a riture lish n be kept 
ielve , al d where ns and b he I 
tust-pan in e % ked away eh 1 
ko I \ 
m 1 T half the d nd | 
n't want it ad I with b he 
nd thin 


In the Kitchen 


It is a b ht. 1 m thre | t ( 
runnin th vh «] nh or the ioe 
vith windows n 1 sout nda 

inelled de f ly east It the ¢ i 

T 1 i mM i oo 
treaming in Vie there in n nin 

in to t that \ } er 

f it, n ; It 
mall, but I t 
keep in it, and f extra f 


boon here, keeping butter and milk ¢ 
fresh on warm davs 

Che kitchen cit n and 
bine 1, but the sink 1 
¢ reened off ea | t 
But it is such at ' ean 
that I rarely do \ t I 
i hie white po l , 
nches deep to avoid 
draining-board that ken 
it will And wit in 

eaming nick ’ t 


A Fire that Burns All the Year 


Round 


Phe most imy] tt 
ot course the in 
fectly splend I 
il, ke od 
nth ce, k ying t f 
night -the make 
ne ll the ( : 
varm a hough w 
entral-heatin I 
n tl in 
nie: 4; eat ae 
» I don’t need the | ‘ 
i kettle a k 
knew, and vith t 
’ 
n }> ( 
on tl! | 1 
The hot-wate vine 
| } hen, and a 
nd it to serve 1 t 
wd \noth 1 tl 
I find vers ef 
Here all m y 
nd 
tin 1 tive | } 


On cold \ I ve my 
n ec k hen I 
vn t 5 
ng, instead of h t h 
ay dead ’ c anew! 
ein a 1 I 
n ( 
the livin 
I it LOLs ! " 
pth 


























that he should give me one room 1 could 


-wing acat in” if I felt that way inclined! 
Ir has windows both ends, like the kitchen, 
e window at the south end being a bay, 


th a glorious view of the sunset over the 
Downs awav to the west Phe ereat feature 
this room 1s a b oy brick and tile fireplac cS 
4 bricks and purple roofing tiles, with a 
lain, wide oak shelf over it. Only those 


cho have been lodgers for vears themselves 
n guess what it is like to hie back in a 


mfortable arm-chair at close of day in 
fireplace is large 


h to burn really big logs in—with 


anvbody else’s enlarged relative staring 


wn upon me in unfocused vacancy! 


A Bath With a View 





\ bie window, half-way up the stairs, 
ves plenty of light and air to the little 
stair landing, which is spacious enough to 
a ab or bookcase and a en chest, and 
l leaves plenty of room Phe bathroom 
s reall arming, with a view from the 
th which is enough to account for the 
yne of my early visitors spent in it one 
ning he bath itself is on the small 
le, but it is quite large enough for all 
tical purposes, especially in view of the 

t that all the water has to be pumped by 
nd. It of white porcelain-enamel, with 
kel-plated taps Phe lavatory basin is 

\ porce n, too, th the same nickel 
ps, and the hot towel-rail is of nickel also 
e walls have beer treated with a wash 
le paint, and the floor is stained with a 
special floor stain, which also washable 
| have this floor paint in the kitchen and 
ler as well, and find it excellent. After 
floor has been swept it can either be 


pped clean with an ordinary mop and 


oil, or wiped over with a damp cloth. 





find the first method the caster, thou 








sions, when rea yy anything of that 
has been spilt on tl floor, I have 

se to hot pV Wate 
he is one big bedroom upstairs and 
smi nes, and in the attic, which ts 
ed by a trapdoor, there any amount 
storage room if I should want it \t 
resent the attic is only occupied by the 
Nk for storing wate Having to pump 


ter is really the onlw real drawback 


Qmy Weal home; but even that isn’t a very 
s matte Phere if hundred-gal 
rage tank, and a patent pump which 

Nn itt nearly tive ndred allons an 
ir, and which | in work myself when 


undue exertion But | 
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] %s + } 
don't often have to turn to and pump. I 
have gauged my water consumption pretty 


correctly by this time, and I find that by 
engaging a man to pump a couple of hours 


a week I have an ample supply for all my 


needs, and don’t have to economize ove 
my baths, 


The Colour Scheme 
Everything in my cottage is as labou1 
saving as we could make it. <All the floors 


re stained and polished, and I have no 


Carpets 5 


only rugs, which can be taken up 


and shaken out of doors. Even the stairs 
are uncarpeted, being stained a dark oak 
olour, as are the rest of the floors, Chis 


not only saves work, but saved me all the 


expense of buying a st 





Ir Carpet, too. \nd 
In my Opimion it looks not merely just as 


} 


h nicer! \ll the woodwork 
} 


is of this dark oak colour, including the 


nice, but muc 


skirting boards and the frames of the case 


ment windows. The walls are distempered 
a deep shade of cream, and the outside of 
the cottage ts all rown and 


\ll the curtains are of casement cloth in a 


‘ream, too. 


shade of brown which is exactly the colour 
of a dead beech leaf—-and won’t need wash- 
‘ ' 


ine too often! With this rather sombre 


colouring for a background, I can use prac- 


tically any colour I like about the rooms, 
and tangerine and primrose cushions and 


daffodil china, with an occasional touch of 
willow-pattern blue, provide plenty of 


brightness and variety 
The cost of the whole thing, excluding 
the ground and the digging of the well, but 


including the pump an lock-up wooden 


shed outside for storing wood and coai—-2 


shed large enough to take a visitor’s car if 


necessarv—has worked out at just under a 


I have a cottage 


thousand pounds. For th 


rht to stand for nearly a couple of 





which oueg 
hundred vears without any really funda 
b so, at least, 1 


It has already stood firm and tight 


mental repair being needed 
am told 
through three of the most terrific storms ] 
can ever remember, and though it was ex 
nosed to the full force of the wind and rain, 
not a single drop of water found its wav 
inside. Occupants of some other nen houses 
in the neighbourhood were almost flooded 
yut durine the worst of the gales, so TI feel 
very satisfied with my architect and builder, 
nd am the more neline | to believe what 
they tell me about the permanency of the 
building 

Anyway, it will outlast my lifetime—and 


I find my cottage “Para ise enow !’ 


$63 














By 


Ant Ol ne D. H. Parry 
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bass voice so close beside him that it made 


him start, and he realized when it was too 


te that he was 1n the hands ot the enemy, 


Five men were sitting at a table under a 

een-pa nted a hou » two candies among 
wine CU} in front of them Four of the 

e wore scarlet caps—ot Liberty, so called 
ind the onversation eased at his 
ata + 





[he vard had seemed deserted until he 
nassed the corner of the 


rch, and the sud 
him of all powell 


f speech for the moment, so that he sat there 


king at them in 


horse, 








It not last long, however, for the 
n with the bas voce, who was the post 
aster as It proved, snat hed a candle from 
able, lifting it above his head, and the 
he ie brought the others to thei 
Von Dien! It is Antoine me back trom 
dead! he roared, and before de Vérac 
ld ofte the s htest re tance the post 
ter’s powerfu rms, jetting the candle 
had « ed hit I h saddle, and 
in Vi illy Kissi! him on both 
eeks ‘Then the Vi e Bt Rouge did 
K the We ere told he 
ae ( the In OU 
S I ( ny comrade 
old Labrousse, — toe and 
elle, and Por there hn Is a great 
t here is thy tongue, Antoine: 
t ( ( aeal frien tammered 
Ve tl ne and embraced him, 
n \ntoin he brave Antoine at 
! Whe the heart tu the words 
nna ; Nn ; bitte moment | 
I : \nd he flung himself into 
his head ed in his arms 
| nted table 
H t 1 al { | i} it { 1! rent {¢ 
nk 
nks e | ec op } iptor hae 
1 to tl he ( y knew which 
Chevre nd 1 wa Papelotte, 
e \ no tf 
et tl | ! qd oaton for a moment; 
na I ht of us has unmanned 
said 1 Labs ey lavinge a ventle 
n the kin rule and holdin 
‘ ( ne ready in the othe 
M eu 1 Bo ( ‘ eneet 1¢ 
f and drained the @ > ay 
( ni he othe indie with 
\ 
as t a dark nicht t there was 
en h ht for } 


aadavice CRErY aint, noa 


ANTOINE 





That is better!” he said fiercely with a 
short laugh. “Now tell 


me, deat friend, 
what is it 


you have heard about the Vi 


i 


“Doren 


to his credit, as usual, you may be 
bound, 


Antoine!” boomed the 


postmastel 


< elves avaln. oe lo be 
gin at the beginning, ’ti 


s a good two months 


ode out to Bondi-le-Cl 





teau to 
! with the cursed aristocrate who 
had dared to cast his \ 


CLOSS 





nl eyes on our pretty 
Lucille. You know, hot-head, how I 
warned you at the time that you had bette 


stick to your mahlstick and yout pictures 


instead of pitting yourseit 


liest rapier in) France 


against the dead 


Yes, ‘twere well | had listened to your 


dded de 


Vérac rue 
fully, staring at the grownd. “Go on!” 
with the excep 
already we 
the tr + 
Ure postmastel 


; 





, Was indeed 
“Wel a week passed, We were at first 
Zésole, not knowing what to think. T] 
lub was not the same without its 
yrator Chen Doum 
tory You 


1 
4 


had tought the 





ou were badly woundes n tact, dying 
T! wildest) rumo ere itloa Some 
said you had blinded him in both eyes; 
others that he had n i through so close 
to e heart that \ 1! t be dead by then 
1). Vi i { ) e n rsh, t Cl Ll oh 
ota in who has sutfe 1, but wh intend 
to ‘ " even I nite of everyth n¢ 
‘ etl, | | 2B Ince { am here 
n, it is not possil hat I can be dead, 
He ud with a ) i s] ge ot the shou 
lers “As for St. Rouge, I did not blind 
him so effectually t he will not recog 
niz In \ 1 ez We ee But 
ntin e. mv ftriend, it Is interesti to heat 
what | heen said one when one 
I rue ( n 
Th tne men b an ) < uu for that 
‘ a. 1 the | er rejoiced in 
he sund of | own vice, and when the 
py d Antoine st {1 them with 1 gesture 
‘ 
ee end f eight davs it became 
continued Jacques * Anothe 
, r reached the club that you were shut 


1 


» in a dungeon under the chateau, where 
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$t. Rouge intended to torture you when bear him in triumph to 1 
he was sufficiently recovered, so Chevrell Black Rat that Snarls—there h 
and 1 rode out to see about it.” how much he has been 

I thank vou, comrades,” murmured «dt Stay id © | 


Vérac grateful them all had drunl | 


we heard the strangest thing of ali, and not rather to Lucille that ild 


that from the very doctor who had dressed this the first night of hi eturn—the 


your wound St. Rouge had carried vor moreover, when they » have 
away 1n his own carriage, he told us, savin married 


you were going to Chalons, where he knew ; ect 


physician who w d speedily cure you, “Ves, tell me of u tis 
though it should cost St. Rouge himself a have lived through it a has s 
thousand golden lout What do you think the separation, old friend he | 
of that for a tairy tale lub shall see me to-mot ‘ I. 
“Tt is quite true uid de Vérac ina qui con rated ( I 

voice. “But n YW vil st the vicomte Lib 

} shas.4 NE :; So , - 
more than tha a S} 1 < ed his tace and Lucille ka ‘ : : nd 


as he heard the cs of the city strikin la France! 





Listen, let e te ething!" he ntente 
boomed } il , anit forward across the | think 
table You w have t wait lone time, Antoine, id the ¢ 
for tha eeu St. R e 1 iain at vhose 1 | I 


Bondi-le-Chat n n hi fine palace with that of | t no! 


the house of } teward—Jumeau, of the not have end it 
One ve intil he escape across the uur ountit wed ‘ 
frontier | eau it vho h: told us « kept her reason 


his whereabouts, and n Wedr ia ‘ d all rothiu t F 


ha ( pianne 1 ) } here eit) } \ 
the tizen \ I ( f ft ‘ \\ , 
brine h : eae 
brie Hut ) \r " fh) p } 
privitege | I } } } 
of all y % 
Phe . nt I te" ney ( 





though the « f ‘ cre t \ I 
laughter, ar P ithe drinkit ( han 
mugs led 
“ Fle : le \ And he ' 
silently I Monsieur nt 
Ferset , , entleman to I 


“Another health to thi \ntou of our | f 
whom we mourned ead—one more curt al r where 
of the good little red wine and then we \ ttine over their wine 
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“Before de Vérac could offer the slightest resistance the 
postmasters powerful arms had dragged him from his saddle *'’—-p. 865 


nant de Vérac, of Lauz 


s also the dav on 


its have married the 


un's [lussars, 


1, and a Red 
thought the Lieu 
“And 


whi h I should by 


pretty Lucille? Ma 


‘, It ls too much to hope he will be as 


l S nese othe OTS, ] bes In to 
terri afraid of this little mademol 
\ ha uch love for her absent An 
me—where in the name of the good God 
Is gong to end: 
de of wheels and the glow of 
S mie he and a closed carriage 
VW, escorted by men on foot carry 
g a 
Ha! 1 old) Labrousse, as they 
t dsid Phe Com 
int he \ nal Guard Lafavette 
I nd te nivht.” 
eV a nothing lle was wondet 
ha fared h tl other car- 
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riages which must have left the shadow of 

the Tuileries by now—whether they had 

passed the barrier as easily as he himself 
1 


had d 


of his message would have upon the Royal 


one, and what effect the non-delivery 
fugitives? For a moment he felt very like 
drawing the pistol hidden in his coat and 
scattering his addled brains on the stones 
of this terrible Paris; but his guide raised 
a hand with a key in it, and whispering, 
“Hush!’ admitted him to the passage of a 
well-to-do house, instructing him to walk 
on tiptor 


“Wait!” he whispered again, opening 


another door and allowing a flood of mel- 


low liecht to warm the old Wainscoting, 

lhe little rogue has left the lamp burning 
in vour painting-room—enter, my dear boy, 
1 will send her to you.” And pushing him 


n. Labrousse left hin 1 de Verac found 
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in favour of the wretch who has so nearly 
wrecked two lives!” 

De Vérac stifled the sigh that shook him 
to the soul, and also stilled the outburst as 
the real Antoine might have done. 

Her words brought him to his senses at 
last. It was no he it; the 
dream of a moment whose memory he would 


use, and knew 
cherish to the end of time; but what of the 
girl when she should learn that thing? 
Again he was glad that his back was to 
the lamp, and he lied to her. 

It was easy, for into his brain had come 
a scheme, a ‘gambler’s chance, if you like; 
but then, a gambler sometimes wins, 

And she listened spellbound to that won- 
derful story of an unequal duel; of the tong 
days when the vanquished man had hovered 
between life and death; of his recovery and 
his journey to Paris, with a thousand in- 
vented he had told to that 
canaille yonder at the post house. 

As he reached the end the clocks of Paris 
lifted his spell 


details not 


sounded midnight, and he 
bound listener her 

“My littl one! Hark! the good fathet 
will be coming in search of thee,” he mur- 


to eet. 


mured. “I am weary, too—yes, one last 
kiss, dearest} Lucille—another—what, no 
re? Eh, bien— until to-morrow, then.” 

\nd he gently closed the studio door 

hind her, 

There were letters on ihe top ol the escri 
teire, and one which Antoine, the Revo 
lutionary, had evidently intended for Mon 
sieur le Vicomte St. Rouge before he had 
changed his mind and gone in search of his 
rival. 

She had left them there, tidily arranged; 
there was no speck of dust to be seen any 
where—she had devotion, that exquisite 
teature; she would have made her lover a 
rood wife. 

De Vérac dipped a quill in the inkpot, 
and the writing was not difficult to imitate ; 

the kept his gaze studiously away from 
the portrait on the easel as he laid the 
paper beside the palette. 

“My little one! Do not be alarmed—I 


no more danger, | promise thee, and 


morrow night I shall return 


leave thee more. 


vain, never 


I have thought of some 


‘ung that will bring thee the greatest hap 
piness, 
| Arentot 
Thy ANTOINI 
vere the words he had written, his very 


heart's blood mingling with the ink. 
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IV 

THE windows of the chateau of the Vicomt 
St. Rouge, such of them as were not closely 
shuttered, blinked at the 
No about 
already began to wear a 
ance. Only at the house 
the house with the 
the high wall, was there 


rising sun, 


one moved the place, which 
neglected appeal 
of the 

slate roof 
any sign life, 
and there an elderly man walked in the 
garden among his roses. 


steward, 


t 


white t 


behind 


ot 


He plucked a leaf here and there, shook 


the dew from and 


some favourite bloom, 
buried his nose among the petals to inhale 
the delicious fragrance, until a step on the 
waik behind him made the man turn, reveal 
ing the fact that he had only one eye. 

De Vérac 


gave, 


smiled at the astonished start 


he 


“Bon jour, Jumeau!” he said. “You see 


I am here again. Where is he?” and he 
lowered his voice to a significant whisper. 
“What, Antoine!” exclaimed the steward 
with a startled glance at the house. “This 
is madness! Do you think he will spar 
you a second time, wnbécile 2” 
“T have not come to measure swords 


this morning, my friend, that shall keep till 
Wednesday ; all that I 
a word with the vicomte now.” 


but for must have 


j 


“Wa fot, vou have lost no time, then,” sa 


Jumeau. “It is only yesterday he heard 
from the physician that you were at last re 
covered and anxious to return to Paris. But 


how know you of what is to take place on 
Wednesday 

“Love laughs at locksmiths, my dear 
Jumeau. I could wait no longer, and | 


have not only seen my beloved Lucille, but 


also Jacques and Pape lotte and the rest of 


that l 


man?” 


is why am | 
that 


entertained 


the patriots 
I 


traitol 


1ere—again 
And if the 
suspicions the: 


where 
had 
were instantly dissipated by the grim smile 
the face. 
“He room 


1s 


say 
ay, 


any 


lieutenant’s 
the 
whispered 


on 
yonder fronting the 


pointing 


Is 1n 


el plat,” Jumeau 


{ 


1 


od , 
“The windows are open, but let me get you 


weapon betore you 


I 


smiled the supposed Antoine, and he walked 


oO 


«l 


Thiak you am unarmed, then 


briskly round the angle of the house, lea, 
ine the old scoundrel to his own thoughts 
and his roses ! 
“Ha, my friend the painter, and so soon 
said St. Rouge, looking up at the hg ure 


that paused in the french window. 
ly loading a brace of 


ly 


Ife had been careful 
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silver-mounted Ve es pistols when his the right. Fe ) ( 
visitor made that sudden appearance, and detainin he 
he covered the intrude with one of ther icetull ail fir \nt 
adding, ake are Monsieur Antoine, | illiere at the | Nort Py 
am not in the 1 t ible of moods just on the rieht hand a , ‘ 5 ( 


now 


There was no tre r in the cal Oe | ed h nit ! 
only the evebrow lifted a ttle in rprise, The two en 
and he waited, s ilin Polite i i ment 

His visitor smiled ; »: it was a tribute t \ n both n ne 
the indomitabl age of th la t } , , t oe 
which the both belongs but time was tor ‘ 
short, and, moreover, he had n a ‘ ) \ } n t \l P 
like that man whos pa I ti ad ca ed t ad e \ +} 


havo 
“Monsieur | 


such 


whose eve have been Paull, ( aid . nad he 
stepping int he | tha ttle esti ( r 
of his hands t | I he came in peace even ert 
“T understand t} ame Antoine f vhe { d; ; 
lL have been t en ft Le till a ( 
ha ( the kindne t ( ( vhere | 2 
| + 


tind hit 


voice 


“Ma fot, you amaze me, monsie 
St. R e, n n nist 
mitting his « ‘ per ed} 
alittle ‘ ( kene ty 
markabl t before | ede to ' 
que iN I I I i 
moe 

“} os de Ve at n li 
and the youn n's eves t kled 
wer. I am ina hate. TS 
hassed satels 

“Th ve i I ¢ 
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ders, and n | itt 
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“Unfortuna t flight of the 
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When I 
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The dainty head nestled once more in perfect Drawn by 
trust against his shoulder '""—p. 868 H. M. Brock 
ight and all will be we do you unde undelivered message over and over again; 
stand?” 


“But, monsieur, it is incomprehensible. 
All this while they would not allow me even 
to write, and now I am let out of the cage 
without a word of warning ?” he cried wildly 
as will give you one,” said the Hussar 
ina voice that quivered with threatening 
n enace. “IT, a soldier of the King, which 
tact alone puts we two poles asunder. Use 
her well, Monsieur Antoine, and do not 
neglect her, for she is worth all the Jacques 
and Papelottes put together—if you do not 
you shall have to reckon with me!” 

He touched the hilt of his sabre signifi- 
cantly, and it banged against his boot as 
he turned and strode out of the garden. 

On his wav to Paris he had repeated his 
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now, as he turned his horse towards Metz, 
he forgot the altogether, and the 
alarm bells that told the failure of the luck 
less King and his unhappy consort, through 
no fault of de Vérac’s, fell on deaf ears. 

He saw nothing but the girl of yesternight 

heard only that wonderful voice, like the 
memory of a sweet song he would never 
listen to again. 

The lovely face loomed up before him as 
he had held it so tenderly in his hands in 
the stillness of the studio, and he found 
himself murmuring with a melancholy satis- 
faction as he rode, “Ah, adorable Lucille! 
May the good God watch over thee and that 
Antoine of thine, but even He cannot rob 
me of those kisses, mv little one!” 


message 
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THINGS THAT MatreR| M2kine 


By Kev Arthur Pringle Attractive 














OOKING at such a title, some people root of things is to find that grac 


will at once be suspicious They will truth can never really be separated. Ex 

point to the loose, careless way in to perverted taste, the false j alu 
which attractiveness is spoken of nowadays: repellent, and there is no charm tha 
how, especially with young people, it 1 not wedded to reality which, I sup 
made a fetish; how, in particular, those is a big part of the meanin f the an 
concerned are urged to make churches and saying, ‘** Beauty rides on a lion.” 


} 


sermons, and religion generally, ‘ more 
attractive.’’ Let me at once make my peace A Fetish of Baldness~—or Ritual 


with this section of my readers by assurin At all times there have been those 
them of my sympathy with what is prob have found this a hard lesson; and bet 
ably at the back of their minds | recognize our eyes, IM various Ways, Wat Is still Dé 
that it is possible to lay so much. str waged between * the ns of Zion and 
on making goodness, and all that goes with ons of Greece ’’—between those wl 
it, attractive that all that is seriou and l righteousness and tl ec whose 
valuable in it will be whittled away beauty \s though the tw were antag 
istic, and not vita I pw ‘ 
Religion Ought to be Beautiful other 
But, without ung to any such foolish Phi i very decided! a thin 
extreme, is there not something to be said ‘“matters,’’ as can be n e clear by cert 
on the other side With all our present illustrations which affect all in a pl 
day breadth and enlightenment, have we, tical way Think, for example, how sl 
even yet, got to the point of realizing that and imperfectly it ha een recogn 
about true religion and Its associations there mnexion with worshy When ever 
ought to be methine beautiful and mas has been taken into ae nt, it must be 
netic It would b a elt-dete ating poli V. qdown a a curiu ron ‘ ttractiver 
as well as bad religion, to pretend that and reality in wor 1 ( yiten 
the path of goodn 7 trewn with roses looked upon % posed to one an 
or that it make no demand I tern adi Decorative are tecture and elaborate mu 
cipline and renunciation Nevertheless, ave been et against bare wall 
there are rose o why let them with * plain” hymn-singin nd, frequent 
Without enjoyin ther And, if Christ did ntense ha been the feeli aroused 
peak ot denial and acrifice, Wa there not ha plaved in net ible part i 
in Has method and character a certain tine menting dissension 8 es have be 
attractivene which we are in danger ot to blame, tor baldne ind ornatent 
mis-ing each been made a fet (nd © % 
| ! rt t ( ( inder Christ in vi eX el ead ( \ I na 
fluence ‘ I ( t the best lite hite wa i ile 1 lea ‘ I 
the most attractive, tl n word, holine those whose eayvern ! n in} 
i eautitu | ‘ ’ t inference ulding | n topped t eflect 
from th tor f H life and the whol its acousti would all the ft \ 
tendency of H teaching “Eeull of grace heard 
and truth’ ve presents the impre mm left by In this matter, the more we allow ¢ 
Him on those who beheld His earthly glory elves to be taught by the Psalmusts 
with most insight kven so, the case i better we vall be » them it mM 
not put deci ively enough; for to go to the curred to divorce grace trom U th; t 
































sanctuary was the home of ‘strength and 
beauty,” and they thought of worship as 
It 
ought not to be impossible for us to feel 
this and practise it. We must, of course, 


” 


suffused with ‘ the beauty of holiness. 


put sincerity first; and in our communion 
with God we should fear unreality more 
than anything else. 

But why not grace as well as truth? Is 
prayer any less from the heart because it 
1s expressed in the best words the mind 
can fashion, or need praise be any less 
fervent because its medium is the most 
perfect we can find? In other words, ought 
not worship to be at once as true and as 
beautiful as we can make it? Certain it is 
that, in our time, with all its amenities 
and developments of taste, religion can ill 
afford to handicap itself with any needless 
ugliness or baldness. 

The same principle applies in a very im 
portant way to our relationship with one 
another, not merely in ordinary social inter- 
ourse, but in those graver matters where 
onvictions and opinions differ. In an age 
ff intellectual activity and social and 
political unrest, we must, unless we are 
to forfeit self-respect, think our way to out 
wn convictions and stand by them. Life 
would be insufferably monotonous and un- 
productive without abundant variety of view 
and frank expression of it; and he helps 
the world to be happier as well as_ better 
who does not shrink from taking his part 
in controversy. 


No Real Grace in ‘‘ Amiability ” 
William James, the famous psychologist, 
said of Benjamin Constant that he was 
possessed by an ‘all-round amiability 
vhich prevented him from ‘ getting mad“ 
ver anything, and which, therefore, made 
his career hopeless And this should come 
tous as a forceful reminder that we have 
something more t 


do in life besides being 
iwreeable and inoffensive It is pleasant 
enough to be easy going and good-natured, 
as though nothing mattered very much; but 
there is no real grace about such an attitude, 
because there is no real concern for truth. 
To maintain truth as we see it, to be 
ready sometimes even to ‘‘ get mad”? about 
t, and vet to preserve grace and courtesy, 
should be our ideal The world 1s shac k 
and indifferent enough to need every partic le 

grit and enthusiasm: it is also so sour 
ind rugged that none of the gentler virtues 
can be spared. If we would see this pet 
‘omified, we have only to turn to the apostle 
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Paul. No man’s earnestness ever burned 
more fiercely, and no convictions were evet 
expressed with more sacrificial passion. 
Yet Renan’s “ugly little Jew,” as he called 
the apostle, was to Coleridge a gentleman 
of the finest manners; and Professor Ram- 
say, while admitting St. Paul’s ‘‘ quick and 
vehement temper,’’? speaks admiringly of 
his *‘educated tone of polished courtesy.”' 
This may not be the greatest lesson St. 
Paul has to teach us, yet not many are 
better worth learning or more in need of 
emphasis. Had it been learnt earlier, 
religious controversy would not so often 
have become a synonym for uncharitable- 
ness and bitterness. 

Nor can we afford to forget this point 
in the ordinary intercourse of life. How 
often have we to associate over-polite and 
flowery speech with insincerity; and, again, 
how many sincere people plume themselves 
on a rugged way of speaking that is next 





door to offensiveness. The man who makes 


a boast ot “calling a spade a_ spade” 
and ‘‘ saying just what he thinks”’ is too 
frequently a needlessly unpleasant fellow 
to have much to do with. Why not, then, 
in these everyday relationships a combina 





tion of erace and truth, refinement and 


reality? There is no reason in the world 
why sincerity should not be courteous and 
attractive. 


Insipidity Posing as Goodness 

My third illustration is perhaps the most 
interesting of all. It is constantly sug- 
gested that, however desirable goodness may 
be in itself, it is not so attractive as wicked- 
ness. And in fiction, possibly even in real 





life, we are disconcerted to find that 
characters in whom evil predominates are 
often more fascinating than the morally un 
exceptionable. 

But whenever this is so, it means either 
that the character is presented with false 
emphasis, or that the bad people have noble 
qualities which provoke admiration. There 
are famous instances in fiction which cover 
both these alternatives. Dinah Morris, in 
““Adam Bede,’’ naturally comes to mind; 
and it is worth quoting what Leslie Stephen 
savs of her in his Life of George Eliot 
“Tt is true, I think, though pefaaps lament 
able, that perfect characters in fiction have 
a tendency to be insipid. One wants some 
little touch of frailty to convince one that 
they are really human. ... Dinah is a little 
too good, not only for Seth, but also for 
this world, and T have a difficulty in obey- 
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ing the summons to fall upon my knees and 
worship.”’ The obvious comment on thi 
is that, so far as Dinah is “insipid” or 
otherwise unattractive, she is either defes 
tively portrayed oy is. herself impertect 
An equally tamiliar instance is in 
** Vanity Fair,”’ vhere Thackeray put 


by making Becky 


patience to a evere test 
Sharp as fascinating as Amelia Sedley 1 


intolerable Lhe 


mly explanation is that, 
in spite of her wickedness, Becky ha 
brilliant and even good qualities that make 


her attractive, while Amelia is the embodi 


ment of sweet Imsipidity There is nothing 
here to alter the tact that goodness in itself 
is winsome, and badne in itselt repulsive 
The misfortune is that, not least in out 
day, so many novelists and dramatists seem 
to be working on the assumption that 
wickedness, and what is with horrible irony 
called ‘life, is more interesting and 
romantic than that which 1s honourable and 
ot good report In ) aomy, However 
resourcefully and pla ly they may veneer 
evil, the ann eit le ( they 
are merely encouraging a depraved taste. 


Let Us Have the Authentic Thing 


If we are to have ‘‘ realism,”’ by all mean 
let us have it; but let it be the authentse 
thing, showin evil and its consequence: 
in all their nake realit and not glossing 
them | I tt ttractivens 
Realism, whether in the picturing of bad 


ness or goodness, must not stop halt way 


it must penetrate to the heart ot things and 
reveal them ; they are and as they work 
out When this is done, our sense otf pro 
portion will be restored, and there will be 
no need to argue about the attractivens of 

wodne 

All th wuld convince us, among other 
thin s oy thie 1 \ can do by not 
merely living t best lite, but by so livir 
it as to make it attractive to other "The 
day ha one | when ¢ ristian could be 
. Ippo ed to be lackin n wholesome } 
and the healt grace of lite We can 
well understand vy to those who knew 
Christ it mu ive eemed od to live 
Hi life separate nner there w 
vet that ab H \ tl ted nme 
and made them feel He Vas their tren 
and because of HH p nee in it, the worl 
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In el na ! t 1 ‘ n ‘ 
reeper nd m e 4 na n 1 
Wa well pray tl ‘ race ¢ ( r | t 
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Robert Louis Stevensor tence an 
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ays, weepin ly, If r moral 
vou dreat depen ev 
It is open to tor L¢ ( 
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( The nea LO pa t r 
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before all mora ‘ 
dut Bi the f ( 
remain Indisp wie I ( 
people have no re; 1 or excuse 
nd irritable ar el I 
do s} these ‘ 
the ire » that ex I 
\ happy man ‘ 
» find than fare H 
i rac tir | 
entrance int . a 
candle had been | ( 
ense a vell 
t nake ne 
seeneuin’ a? : 
tT in t { 
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HI EAVENL' Father, r praver Is 
that Thou wouldst establish the work 
\ { th rd ¢ 
hands, but that the t the Lore 
mary be mon i » ! I ves | : 
by duty taithtall dor ind | 
charm that help other to th nea 
holiness. Mav. ours the kind of 
' | 
nea th lighting 1 ner Cana 
to the brightness and ha ss of the 




















What “‘Borstal’’ 
eans 


GREY, dull, depressing morning, with 


only fitful glances of sunshine. 
I started out from London to spend 


» day in a prison that 1s not a prison; an 


‘ 


institution for the rescue of evil-doing 


youths: for reforming, re-shaping, re-mak 
ing what is bad into what is good. 

Mv way took me through Rochester, where 
of Charles Dickens and of the 


keen interest that he would have taken in 


I thought 


this fine work, and of how with his pen he 
would have made it Known the wide world 


ver 
Up hill out of the ancient city on the 
f the \ e ' ble k 
banks of the Medway; up on to a blea 
lateau; past some young plantations and 
sturdily built houses, which are the quarters 


f the officers and staff Then along by a 
rbidding 


orey wall | STO] pe 1, puzzled 
vfore the great door ot the Borstal institu- 


’ 


m. It was standing wide open, affording 
Not much like a 


nf e detention and punishment of 
wbreakers, th yu nt | 
\s I walked in I was accosted in friendly 


tone as to what or whom | 


desired to see and | named 


my host. It surprised me that tema 
e othcer in harge of the 
tt is mn nil 
nh eve \ othe | 
earned it¢ ! 1 
h al the omecet I 
ils. For this reason n 
every way possible thi 
ere of a prison house | 
away with 


1 Prevention of 





of 1905, we learn 
Jorstal 
th 


nere are 


institutions, of 


three, are 
sin which young 


fenders whilst detained may 


en > h Indust! 
ming and other instruc 
n, and be ibject to h 
ipl Wy and ral intl 
( is Whi nha e 7 he 
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A Prison that is not a 
Prison 


By W. Teignmouth Shore 


reformation and the prevention of crime.” 
There is the whole story; “young offenders ” 
ranging from the age of sixteen to twenty- 
one, and their sentences varying from two 
The class of the lads can 
be gathered from the fact that most of them 
have already been convicted three or four 
times. This much and no more I knew 
when I entered the gate; I wanted to know 
more, and how it was done. 


to three years. 


A few 
words from him gave me the spirit of the 
place. It is to make the boys feel that thev 
are not outcasts; that having once sinned 


I was introduced to the Governor. 


in the eves of the laws is no reason that 
they should continue to do so. The Governor 
and every member of his staff aim at win- 
ning the confidence and trust of those in 
their charge, so that when they leave they 
will front the world with a brave face, deter- 
\ difficult task to ac- 
The first step to be taken by all 


mined to be decent 
complish, 
in authority here is to realize that bovs are 
not born lkad or good; that young criminals 


are started on their careers by evil environ 


<Y fi 4 
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In the Carpenter's Shop 
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singularly few, considering the h 
type of many « : 

My friend and host w ay 
( master. There are 


} the boys sle« , €acn in his T 
I 


tl parat 
or cubicle, and take their mea 
house-master’s duties are to keer 
in touch with the boys, uphold 


line, organize games, he!p with frie 


7 il 
ATs ¢ advice, generally superintend thei 
ra -* 


duct, and plan with them what 













uture shall be The } ise I vis | 
shape a lone corrido , with ron ¢g 
round the uppe tory ibicl a 
below Bar the fact that each lad 
In every night, it m it have e¢ 
cormitory ot a somewhat Spartan 
It was the hour of the middav me 
Wa sat ind wit ne nd 
voked | | ’ f 
h were nea \ ‘ itn r 
‘ 4] . 
Borstal Boys . oe , 4 \t 
. mmand (airace wa ld and they !f 
wee, learning building ‘ 
? 1 remarked to my friend that the 
of these boy had certain not been 
ment, evil exam . evil opportunity ioused or ted before t ime het 
Second step, t realize that these bov agreed. Thev all looked hale and 
When trusted and treated humanly and Here and elsewhere ircely 
humanely will respond. The motor spirit of brutalized, hopel 
a Borstal institution is comradeship, self there are til i 
help, elt-respect It need scarcely be said criminal typ ‘ ind mablie 
that the taf very caretully hosen;: every itfender 
one from top to bottom must be imbued Phere is an eight | li n 
with the spirit f Borsta m The Iperior cook hop, laundry o n the tarm or n 
staff diawn from th iniversities: the Thus the boy ire trained to become 
ibordinates from the ranks of the skilled citizen Phe day begins at 6: bre 
worke there beu nl i few purely d ph i ining and ervice. V 


rathet that | i n i 
prea h 3 vhere I t 
ter ind be worked t 
ethe But for the eri 
ne ot ec oft he | tad 
in the ne ' I ul 
ot ryie ot ( ula 
tion na ha here re 
no holiday » come the 
taint Of prison in ot 
prisor i lation ! 
been t rid of Keven the 
hard bour eted t f 
rank offence hoa n 
i vul upon n tt I l 





lessness of oal pickin 
or crank-turning, but use “ 
ful, thouch not appetizing, ~ ine 
’ In the Garden 


wy 




















fom § to 12 and from 1 to 5 Tea; an 


hour's schooling; a silent hour for reading 


nd preparation ; forty minutes for games, in 





or out of doors; supper; bed at 9.30. A half 
holiday on Satuiday for sports and so forth, 
or in wintrv or wet weather for a lecture 
a concert. I asked what sort of lectures 
the bovs like : and was told that they would 
listen attentively only to those who spoke 
about things they had done and told them 
ow they had done them. Even so a lecture 
would probably fall flat if it was not illus 
trated with lantern slides 

The bovs are divided into five 
erades, being promoted from 
one to anothe: by lapse of time 
and for good behaviour and in 
dustry. The lowest graders, 
the new comers, are employed 
in domestic service, and are not 
lowed any association at meal 


es or conversation one with 





another at any time. They are 
being tried out, watched, 
died. Given good beha our, 


they advance from erade to 
crade, with increasing privilege 
and more interesting work. The 
special, semi-final-grade boys 
ear a distinguishing uniform, 
4 vork without supervision, and 
each three months’ exer 
ary conduct receive a2 badve, 
vhich carries a money award 
th it 
But this is not the top of the 


‘ tree of good conduct, there being 


star-special grade, with still 
greatel privilege \ the ads 
eress frot rade to erade, | 
id that it is interestin 
nd greatly encouraging to note 
er gradual development, theit 
hing out. Rough ede are 
thed; suspicion and = mistrust give 


e to confidence, and sour hopelessness to 


awning hope; lying and foul-mouthed talk 
- re eliminated ; s« If-discipline, self-restraint 
nd, best of all, self-respect are acquired 
Bach 1 , 
5 “ach DOV is shown that he can win honour, 





nd must not mirch it ()} vurse, there 
a } 1 
faliures and bax kslidin . ut these are 
fess In number than the successes. 


On Sundays the monitor pecial special 





ide boys these—go una ompanied to the 
aternoon service at Roc! Cathedral, 
nd always return punctually Further, 
Very evening at 6 six lads go out in ordi 


Ty clothes and Without escort to the 











WHAT “BORSTAL’’ MEANS 





Rochester Technical Schools, being given a 
muple of cigarettes and their car fare. They 
return at 10.15, and they have never let the 
authorities down. They are not monitors, 
but just the most skilled workers in the 
Various trades. This is an experiment 
unique in penal administration. 

I spent the afternoon going around. Ther 
is a good gymnasium, at one end of the 
tor 


dramatic performances and concerts. The 
i 


room being a small stage fitted uy 


sitchen, where everything is splendidly 
clean and shipshape; it is warm, and the 


—_ 
In the Blacksmith’s Shop 


bovs love it in winter-time, but fight shy of 
it in the summet1 I stole a rock cake, 
and at t with much satisfaction! \ 
machine shop; a carpenter’s shop; a cloth 
ng and boot department; a laundry, which 
is one of the best equipped that IT have 

Under skilled teachers the boys learn a 
trade or a handicraft; are taught othe 
things on the farm outside the walls. So 
at at the end of his “time” each boy, 


excepting the few who dog redly won’t, go 





lot only refitted morally, but equipped 


ked few questions What hit me was 
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vatching the face r vs, listening t ) ne into wh 
their talk, noth i meanoul I have Iso I id 1 
ecldom n work dome th more zest « nes Ilad | 
with more intelligent interest Che teacher iis birth of } 
each a skilled work«e eemed to be tte i red that it 
with desi ind ; lity to make labour a ype lishin 1 \ 
tizing and endowed with the rare ability to Finally, if a 
handle human mat In most of th vell, and has st 





ten 

or 
Lol 

' 
On the Farm vain 

{} 

boys’ face I thought there was a look as of Some | \ \ 
hose « iping from and not held in prison nt. run straight 
escal from a | yn not made with walls, ful harvest! Aw 








"4a 
Little- 
Faith 


Fay 


her anchor will fail, 
Yet how she dreads the rising gale 


She knows not 
She cannot sit at ease 
Wate hing the raging seas. 


T rembling she scans the angry skies, 
Lifting to heaven such frightened eyes, 
And like 


Utters a piteous word. 


some anguished bird 


She cannot cheerfully put by 

Her cherished hopes without a sigh ; 
Nor easily forget 

Old days of toil and fret 


The grey side of the cloud is still 
Most real to her : and it takes skill 
To help her to desc ry 

A rainbow in the sky 


\nd yet, how tenderly indeed 
God tends that grain of mustard seed ! 
least of all seeds to sow, 


Who knows how it may grow ? 
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_ The 
Storm 


LEC McBEAL lit the candle and 
stood in the centre of the one-roomed 
shicling surveying the gloom, The 

peats had burnt low, the table was empty, 
10 sound trom the bed at 


and there came 
the other end ot the room. 

“Mary,” said he, with tipsy dignity, 
“where’s my supper?’ 

“Ye can get yer own supper,” came the 
short response. “Coming hame this time 
nicht, nicht after nicht! I’m sick of it, 
and ye can fend for yersel’!” 

Alec pondered the injunctions solemnly, 
then he sagged Into the seat at the fire 





with a grun 


ot disapproval and proceeded 





) remove his boots. One, then the other, 
dropped them heavily, with the result 
that his two-year-old son awoke and began 
complain. 
“That's it, waken the wean!” his wife 
irsued hotly. “Ye have need to be 
hamed of versel’, Alec McBeal. Ye have 
no consideration for onyone, and ye dinna 


deserve to hae a hame to return to!” 


Again Alec grunted. “A nice hame tae!’ 
id hee “Where’s my supper? Get up 
nd get it, woman!” 

“Pll no stir a hand for ye,” she retorted. 
Spending every penny we've got, and the 
aim and me wanting claes. I’m ashamed 
tor ye, Alec! There’s many a woman 


vould hae left ve before this.” 
Br \ ’ I Aas + . 

ut ecs sodden mind Was centred along 
i single line of thought. “I’m hungry,” he 
etorted stubbornly, which was likely to be 
le, since he had not been in for a meal 
since breakfast. 

; Weel, ye maun bide hunery is 


wif 


said his 
e. “We'll a’ be hungty before long.” 

Sut Alec was obdurate. “Get up and 
set my supper!” he reiterated, but this 
time there was no answer 

The man strode slowly across the room 
in his stocking feet, and stood at the bed 
Side, 

“Alec, if ye lay a hand on me I'll leave 
ve!” cried his wife: but it was too late. 

Alec had seized the blankets. and now 
drageed he r out of be d Chere followed 


he sound of a woman’s sobbing. while Ale 


} 


’ 





A Scottish Story 
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returning to the fire, kicked viciously at 
his dog till she sought shelter at the 
woman's side. At length Mrs. McBeal 
found her tongue. The anger was gone 
from her voice, and there remained only 
sorrow and humiliation. “ You brute!” she 
sobbed. “ Ye’ve nae right to treat a woman 
that way. Five years l’ve served ye, and 
that’s the way ye serve me! Ill never for- 
give ye, Alec Never, nevel a 

But the man was staring stupidly about 
him, rubbing his calf. 

“The dog’s bitten me,” he said. “Look 
at the blood!” And he held up a stained 
palm. 

“And more’s the shame on ye!” cried his 
wife. “Even yer dog turns against ye, 
Alec—even yer dog! And sure as_ nicht 
follows day ye’ll find yersel’ withoot a 
freend!” 
gathe1 


She began quickly to dress herself, g 
ing together a few poor belongings, knot 
ting them with nervous fingers in a red 
cloth. The man looked on stupidly, still 
rubbing his injured leg. 

“Where are ye gaun, Mary?” he asked 
at length. 

“I’m awa’ to my mither,” she answered 
between sniffs. “And when the neighbours 
hear of it they'll cry shame on ye.” 

“Divil a lot 7 care for the neighbours!” 
growled Alec. 

“T ken, but yell care some day. Yes, 
mon, yell care! Just now it’s me what 
has to do the caring. It’s always the 
woman’s lot. I care for the shame and 
humiliation of it—can’t live wi’ my man!” 

“And a braw reception ye'll get frae yer 
mither!” mocked Alec. “Nae, my lass, 
yell soon tire o’ that, and come hame very 
sorry and shamefaced.” 

‘I never will!” she returned with spirit. 

She took up the little boy and began to 
drag some clothes on him, and at that Alec 
rose. The words broke from his lips, half 
an entreaty, half an order, “ Ye’re no taking 
the boy?” 

“Tm no leaving him here for you, not 
th ae 


He stumbled over to where she stood, his 
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bloodshot eve n t nai uM. al i porridge ) ( ed sti 
he hran i out to ! he hire 
touch he sri \ a it 1 back ) Later hie ck the very that | 
his seat, and | n drunken had carried awa ( puppi ne Ye 
“It's against the Vv, he told he the ed Yes, she had taken them m 
mak’ ve ( p! t! abin and hidden them somewher 
“Vell have to prove first t t © re wh The tl " t t it ade hir ang 
to keep him et lL. Then e flun ather than |} ted, and when fing 
ypen the a roam mod a ‘ nt ( ad app ( I ul a grey of ¢ 
back at hi ith fl hin eyes, the ! aol 0 nh response ft I histles, he It 
het al Ni ‘ ion ‘ Vk Ml 3 hel na tor i ( 6) cht Se 
ived would he { et that look. in tance . 
Phe lint and the dine are in the | By the e1 t 1ys, during wi 
board, he told | Noo \ an fend \lec McBeal did not nt for cheerful 
for yersel ! i , he be e tire ft returning toa 
He heard the n I the a t. 2 ne. nh and. attend tne ially hores 
lowed by her footstey n the trozen peat he decided that it time to bring 
outside Slience ft . broker t iengt \ y to he er tie tried first t 
by the cl Vil | i ro Se tie < { ob is ins nad her a note, t 
began to brighten roa . time A ne her that it 1 return he y 
sat listenin thie ( it lt 1 . i ly ac t nt that the baki 
as strance, nee | nve vears he Nad not ( hue and t n dirty, and ™ 
been alone mn the n t at leneth he added 1 t ! e back bef 
uttered a hort h an pope I Wednesday, | pa , she would ¢ 
| ny knee ‘ may are reckle 1 ! I t a iment recel 
ness. t! ‘ ‘ t ae Alec decided 
He decided 1 think it out ry his next step into effect. If she ¥ é 
till | nd ‘ care It had not ye ot he I , he would mak bs 
all occurred he el and he w; het 
experiencit tt t n ‘ the \lec had learnt that y each morning | 
facts tovet! Hle had 1 ‘ r« Mary ent « I m he ither’s to t 
bed es, e | | ‘ Mar } f step. le 
f 
‘ bed, | t ( ! hin a , : 2 ae = chess 
He reme ens { the ( i inf 
istice that I en I t I The follow 
act | it t ‘ CN ne t : \ ~ p belrore d 
Lad is I er of | nd t ! 1 the pine fr 
, 7 
the be ) ( ere I n I I e, he awa f 
ther he ‘ ke te tl itched 
hac } I ! ‘ ‘ nm the I ed among 
n ‘ I rie \ I iT and ul 
he felt ta n ni ( I > of 
own d t er part { t hye 
that ( nee I ( 1 hn if ( t e wants | 
wife 7 ! was his D 
\t lengt tt ‘ ‘ , er the mo 
shat the |} ' ” \\ P the 1 hag shriek 
h i 1) out f } M God I t! 
life f t else He, Al Po I ¢ n the moens 
uuld n I he tay t A 
tep to the ' co i sata ther return, by whi 
© pon Alec 1 ' Al ‘o 1 fort 
When | , } ' rT tart | ee, and I'll st 
nd ti } n { \l ve { —1av 
\ had 3 } } | , 
ind Ale t I ken | fe, r.” Mery ad tte 
} f { her t of tears and Ff 
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ing the hair from her eyes. He's as sake 
wi oh daddy as he would be wi’ any 
ther body, but we'll no go to the Manse 
I'd die for the shame of it. We can manage 
oor attairs withoot the minister.” 


At this there 


tears, while the old hag steadily tapped het 


followed another outburst of 


daughter's shoulder. 


Besides, it’s too slippery for ve, mither,” 
Mary went on “Ve'd fa’ and maybe injure 
a limb. We'll no go to the Manse.” 

Without the winter wind lashed at the 


} 


white-washed wall within the peat fire 


smoked and the cat sat looking at them 


If only wouldna’ mind,” 


Mary w 


when he’s that way 


he were sober, ] 
sut he 
Don't 


mither, 
it! And 


ent on 


forge ts, 


I know 


it's no sae long that he’s drunken. No sae 
long when ye come to think.” 
“Long enough to make ither folk un 


d the 
pretty. 


retorte ‘But bide a 


think it 


happy,” old hag. 


wee, my We'll owe 


Drink’s no sich a besettin’ sin. Mony’s the 
nicht I've put ver faither to bed when he 
was sae drunk he didna’ ken whether he 
was at hame or abroad, and ye ken he wa 


He looked 
e were happy, Mary. 


etter ye 


God rest 


faither. weel 


and w 


a guid 
weans, 
his memory 

There was more 
then Mary said List ve, 
nae sae bad He was wonderful 


} rr W he n old 
faither, died, he 


nuffling and mopping, 
i mither. He’s 
the nicht 
Glen, Lady’s 
He’s a 
drink 


wee Don wa 
neck. 
It’s 


surely 


wept on m\ 
mither. 
\ man wi a heart like 
far ‘wry 

wre. 1 


Id wor 


wonderful! heart, only 


yon canna’ go 
sac 
avbe h: tiff,” said the 


Yell 


mony a 


lan his vin is only the first 


no mak’ sae big a trouble o the econd and 
the third and a’ that comes thereafter 

But at th Mar ighed, as well he 
might. She had obtained a higher standard 
of education thar vas her mother’s lot 

“T thocht that mavbe if he lost the twae 
o’ us it might sober him a wee,” she went 
on, “but it hasna’ done so so far. I hear o’ 
him drinking ever nicht, mither. God 


knows where he gets the money wi’ the pi ice 


o a dram where it He'll lose his job, 
and then what of it?’ 

‘He a handy man, Mary,” the old hag 
pointed out “If ve have to tak’ the road, 
ve'll never want Yer faither and me took 
the road efter we were mairried. We lived 
awhile wi’ the tinke and wonderful kind 
he ‘ \ve rful kind! 

There \ ! ! f] ad 1 t then 


“Think o° it, mither, 1 — 
vhom | had i | L th 
lx he'd prove al ( kr 

read about, or i ri RB; 
road, mithet Q, re ’s ty 
side ye—think ye—no for Ale 
puir wee Don.” 


pie Maybe no, but dinna’ fash 
laird’s a guid I 


to talk wr 


. e 
fassic 


an 


him. What 


There was a long pause, ar 
many gurglings and yppin 
drv-eyed into th fire she 


ken, mither, but I think I'll 


and get the child before n 


wonderful stormy now, and | 


the boy after dark We'll ha 
noo, and when I've baked the n 
jist tep along wi my bh et n } 
word wi Ale 

“Ve'll be wee] id sé . it 
and thereafter the ettled ther 
thei respective tas 


When at 
found Ale« 


length M 


waiting } n the 


na 

roy bridge which spann the 
the shieling. His ell were th 
and the snow was fa , so t 
not know that she w: here till he 
her footfall twel ee \ » 
turned to meet her 

“Mary,” he said, I expected y n 
fore this. I've \ ted ny an | 
ye.” 

She came slowly up to I nd | 


his 
hands 
“Ve'll be chilled to the mart 


imply. 


big arm al t her. Sh 


were 


There was a pause, then, “Aye 
pected ye one} 

“Ved ever expect me at yer be k 
call.” she answered, but she iw nm 
he was sober—g!l y sober. R 
them the snowflakes whirled and tl 
sang its world-old melody. A _ ptar 
patched and camoufla edt mat h tk 
and the drifts, whirled } ind was gon 

Mary aid the the wee bk 
he ld hi in my iT nd he w k 
warm to the touch 

“Whatof hi ‘ he womane 

Where 1 he now 

“In the cabin. I the s! 
play wi. The guard round the | 
SS ey a H 

m the table Ladv is 


+" 


wy 





























The woman sighed. “Ves, the wee boy,’ 


che echoed. “It’s him ye're heart is waiting 


not me. Its only me what carries the 


ts and minds the fire and gets the por- 


riage ready. Ye'd make oot as weel, Alec 


ea 


’ 
any other woman came along and did 
for ve so long as ye had the wee boy.” 
hands upon her tightened. 
She felt the cold of them strike through to 


But his big 
her body. He was looking into her face, 
nd there in the dim, grey light, he saw in 
it again the beauty which had held him 


five vears ago beauty a little tarnished, 


perhaps, tor about het forehead were the 
first tints of autumn, for which he was to 
Jame. Sober now, he groped for undet 
standing, and understanding care to him. 


“Mary!” he 


issed ve. and ye must come back now,” 


muttered. “I’ve kind o’ 


But at this the woman freed herself. “It’s 
to be sae easy as that, laddie,” she 
d him gently ‘I'm no coming back yet, 
\lec, until ye come to me like my ain true 
Let me tak’ 


I hear o' ve drinking every nicht, and 





t's no for ye to keep the boy. 

But if I stop drinkin Mary?” 

She lo he d into his eve She went slow ly 
k to him and placed her hands on his 
Iders, searcl his very soul. 

“Tt ve uuld promise me that,” she said. 

If ye will look into my face, Alec, and 

give me a man’s promise If ve will swear 

God that ve’ll come hame frae the hill 





( s n and leave the drink alone. 
Can ve do it, Ale Can ye, as a proud 
look into CV nd promise that : 
McB e for mastery of him 
f. He was lookine into her face, and 
e the rds, halt-t ed rose to his 
c the dadied there He could 
itter thet It seemed beyond all his 
ers to do so, and in h own mind he 
ew thi tter them now would be an 
levable trespa ipon | own soul 
Mary removed her hands, and at length 
eyes sought the trozen ound at then 
Then We Wie Nhe Vle fey she 
l with trembling lip It's the only wavy. 
| tak’ him back to miithe rs, and I 1] care 
hi God help ve 
They turned slowly al it, and somehow 
Vas as nye t 1 trode up to 
rd the in lille ome ene came bac k 
them both—how the sun had shone and 
heather b med, and the mountain 
kbirds sung th Sweet vs when, five 


ago, Alec McBeal and his bride had 


mounted that pathway Now it was 


THE STORM 


winter, and they could not see the high 
hills. The mountain blackbirds were gone, 
and the cutting wind bade them draw thei 
plaids more closely about them. At the 
doorway of the shieling they paused, for 
the door was open and inside was darkness. 
Alec went in, and caught his hands to his 
face, for the boy, the baby, was gone! 

‘He’s no here, Mary!” The hoarse and 
desperate cry broke from his lips in the 
cadences of terror. Together they quickly 
searched the cabin, while in Alec’s brain 
there throbbed the words, “On your head 
be it.” 

“Keep to the path, Mary,” he warned het 
as they went out at the door together. T's 
darkening, and ye might lose the road. Vil 
search the brae. He'll no be sae far off, 
but it’s bitter cauld.” 

So they parted, each to search with fren 
To Mary 


thereafter it was all a dream. She remem 


zied eagerness for their firstborn. 


bered floundering into the peat hags and 
floundering out the other side. She remem- 
bered drifts with 
numbed and aching fingers, she rememberes 


groping through = the 


following the burn, peering with eager, 
dreading eyes into the grey flakes of every 
backwash, till at calling Alec by 
ame, she returned, beaten, to the cabin. 
Hlow she cursed the wind, 


1¢ neth, 


above which n« 
other sound could be heard, and how 


time and again those ghost voices in the 


heather led her stumbling on, hearing in 
their cadences the voice of her little son. 
When she got back she found the cabin 
empt She lit the candle and made up the 
fire, then she quickly mixed the porridge, 
realizing that Alec might vet have a long 
day before him, and the blizzard was stil 
darkenin Her mind was numbed, dazed 
by the cold and by all that had happened, 
but soon Alec came in, caked with ice from 
head to foot as so often she had seen him. 
He dashed the ice from his clothing, and 
stood, wide-eyed, looking at her. He wa 
treml 
cold 


“Have ve no seen him, Marv?” he asked 


1 


ying from head to foot, but not with 


huskilv, though indeed there was no need 
to ask the woman the question, Mary, on 
her knees by the fire, shook her head, and 
Lady, returning with her master, bounded 
wally up to her w th all a dog’s wel ome, 
‘Lady '” cried the woman. “It’s she, 
Alec! She's to blame ! She’s learnt to lift 
he latch I’ve seen her dae it and it was 
she who let him oot! Ladv, here Lady!” 


above. the 


Marvw’s frenzied voice rang 
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the hall, 


senses dally ’ 


still, 


As a 
Unloosened from 
So life when the 
\nd thought 


roc k rolls down cyv, 


stands 


Rolls downward; but let endeavour 
FE.ndure till the be 

\nd you glance on 
And you glance 

You will tread that hill-top ever, 
Though walk 


crest won 
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A HUNDRED YEARS OF RAILWAYS 


Centenary Celebrations 
GREAT deal will | 


¢ heard this coming 





mth about the Centenary of the 
Railways. On July ist and 2nd the 
Duke and Duchess of York are going to 
Darlington and Stockton, where they will 
vitness a procession oOvel part ot the old 
Stockton and Darlington Railway of old and 
idern locomotives representing a century 
levelopment. The centre of interest will 
be the old “Locomotion” No. 1 engine built 
George Stephenson, which will draw a 
ica of the train which tt hauled at the open 
ng of the line on September th, 1825. Asa 
ntrast there will be specimens, sent by 
the ditferent compani of all the most 
-to-date carrias and trains now running 
nthe British Isles, with monster engines 
iplete 
This and other ceremonies (including ban 
lets, of course!) will mark the celebration 
me hundred vears of railway travelling. 


se 
The Genesis of the Railway 
As ¢ l 


those d 


have been reading 
of the 


railways, and most entertaining read 


ory of ay 


coming 
the 


Loco LOULV ¢ 


Makes, 


existed some vears 


tore Georg Stephenson built “ Locomo 
tion,” and appears that a railway ran at 
ttom of the road past my present house 
¢ hundred and twenty years ago, but the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway was the 
t public railway conveying passengers by 
fam power, and its opening a hundred 
ts ago marked the coming of a new era 
Wansport which has revolutionized out 
tustrial and social life—indeed, changed 
urse Of Our existence in ¢ very way. 
1789 
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George Stephenson was one of those men 
whom apparently the North Country was and 
is able to produce in profusion—a working 
man to whom wheels and 
second 


mechanics are 


nature, a man whose imagination 
runs to mechanical contrivances just as a 
detective’s mind runs to clues and a story- 
writer plots. The point which distinguished 
Stephenson above his fellows, how- 
his his 


practicability. fellow-work- 


George 
shrewd common 
Plenty of 
men could contrive ingenious machinery to 
all 


ideas were practical 


ever, Was sense, 


his 
do sorts of weird things: Stephenson's 
he had the 
human qualities 


and 
the 
to develop them; 


pel . 
severance, patience, 


necessary therefore his 
genius and his success. Fortune also played 
its if call it if 


read his life dispassionately you will admit 


part, you fortune, but you 


that, on the whole, he made his opportuni 


ties and had to fight very hard for what 
other people might term “luck.” 
sje 
The Part that “ Luck” Played 
If “luck” or “fortune” there be about 
the business it was in the meeting of 
Stephenson and a Quaker manufacture? 


named Pease, who was one of the pioneers 
of the Stockton and Darlington line. 

We must understand, first of ali, that no 
body set about to invent railways, and no- 
body was sanguine enough to imagine thei 
scope and possibilities. The position was 
just this: coal and other produce had to be 


hauled along in carts by horses—an expen 


sive business—or carried by canal, a slow 
and also expensive process. If a few shil 
lings per ton could be saved on transit it 


would mean a great deal to the coal trade 
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Brighton oi ihe eariv motor-cars, when 


most of the cars broke down long before the 


d of that short run; this will emphasiz 
: ; 


ci 
what I cannot help tecling te be the man 


vellous faith and optimism of the promoters 


ff the line boldly to advertise their open- 


in such a manner. It also, of course, 





illustrates the remarkable genius and_ thé 
roughness of George Stephenson that the pro 


moters were not “let down” in any Way. 
sje 


An Enormous Agency for Good 

It is the habit nowadays to take the rail- 
ways for granted, only exhibiting our sur- 
prise and anger if by any chance our train 
Yet it only 
needs a moment's reflection to see what an 


should be a few moments late. 


enormous agency for good the railways have 
heen this hundred vears. We may talk of 
motors and aeroplanes, but whilst paying 
full tribute te 


the possibilities of both it 
ust be questioned whether either of them 
an ever be of such real service to the com- 
m people as the railway train. One, in- 
leed, may well question whether the inven- 
tion of the aeroplane has not brought more 


1 than good. It certainly is not demo 
and this the railway is and always 
ss been. It brought quick, comfortable 


ravelling within the reach of the humblest. 


Our railways have their faults: many of 
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them can be traced direct ba to those who 
did their level best to impede their pro 
gress: some people in notable towns even 
w-day have to 


facilities—b 


complain of poor railway 
ause their fathers a generation 
ago moved heaven and earth to prevent th 
through their town! The 
cupidity of landowners and the stupidity ot 
the Parliament of that day still make thi 
running of railways more costly and mor 
awkward than should be the case. Even t 
day such social experiments as “ Poplarism ” 
are made at the unwilling expense of the 
railways, who are the largest ratepayers in 
the country. Jo 
Thanks to the North 

l passed by the humble abode of Georg 
Stephenson near Newcastle the other day 
saw his cottage from the window of the 
luxurious Cassar with 
all his might, Solomon in all his glory, 


‘Flying Scotsman.” 


mignt have envied just me then, for they 
never knew the comfort, convenience, sper d 
and reliability that any common man can 
find in a railway train. And as I passed 1 
thanked the good old smoky industrial 
North for its gift to mankind. 


etal 
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Birthday Greetings for Our Boys and Girls 


ERE is a fine opportunity for boys 
and girls every whe re. 
The Daily Graphic is organizing a 


great Children’s Birthday Clul 


\s a beginning some 25,c00 handsome 
ithday gifts, of over £7,000 in value, will 
mK presented to members The scheme is 
aking a fascinating appeal to boys and 
girls throughout the country, and thousands 
everywhere are | All are 


e becoming members 
and there are no irritating 


tree to take part 
nditions. Indeed, the scheme imposes no 
sind of special obligation upon readers who 
Want to benefit by it, other than the normal 


ind regular purchase of the Daily Graphic 
CIS so sin ple that even a child of eight 
iN participate. 


Enrolment of members of the Birthday 


88 


Club will be followed by the presentation to 
each on his or her birthday of a splendid 
present ol either a “Blackbird” 


pen value 6s.) made by Messrs 


fountain 
Mabie, 
‘Todd and Co., the manufacturers of the 
famous Swan” Pen, or a handsome pre 
sentation box of Cadbury's choicest choco 
lates 
Fellowship is one of the chief joys of old 


and young 


] 


and the aim of this great Birth 
day Club will be to unite in one “huge 


family” young readers of the Daily Graphic. 
Have vour children joined ? 

Let them take the opportunity of becoming 
members of this novel Birthday Club now 
Full particulars of the scheme appear in 
the Daily Graphic. Order it to be sent 


} } 
reguiarly. 








Mus ic i n t h e Another Article for Mothers 
By 


N urser Y Muriel Wrinch 


This is another article in the series Miss Wrinch is writing for us on 
the education of the child of pre-school age. 


| \M sorry for all the children who have Intelligence as well as Feeling 
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exercises. Many books of nursery rhymes 
set to easy music are published--the best 
hook I have seen is Novello’s “ National 
Nursery Rhymes”—and there are many 
volumes of children’s songs beside, The old 
folk song tunes are also suitable. It is not 
aveasnnn’ to play the whole accompaniment, 
but merely to pick out the skeleton of the 
tune, 


A Nursery Band 

\ nursery band can be organized where 
there are three or four children together. 
The instruments of the toy symphony 
vymbals, bells, triangles, drums—-are not ex- 


nensive, and the children love to accompany 





the piano, chiming in with their instruments 





ncertain beats in the bar. At first all will 


hime in together; afterwards the music can 

varied, The drum, for instance, can 
mark only every second beat, the cymbal 
every third, the triangle at the second in- 
stead of at the first beat of everv bar. The 
hild learns more and more of the subtleties 
f rhythm, beat, measure kven of greater 
mportance is the fact that this type of dis- 
helps him to acquire self-con- 
hes him the meaning and pos- 


Db 





Some of the easier exercises of Dalcroze 
» very useful for the nursery child. More 


advanced instruction requires a specialist in 


subject, but there 1 no reason why the 
ther should not beg n with some of the 
rst exercises in the nursery There is one 
rticularly good one for three-vear-olds 
Play a march, first explaining to them that 


re to stop march 


the iven signal 
ng while the music continues. This is a 
very valuable training in inhibition, and an 
exercise that most children take some time 
o master, Time after time they will go on 

hing after the signal has been given, 
them along and 
lack the power to put a check on their 


Spontaneous Play 


1 


= P " 1 1 ; 
But with little children formal exercises. 


vever useful, should not pre ponderate 
ver spontaneous play Rowing games, 
ilaby games, the actin of nursery rhymes 
should all come in. In the rowing game the 
hikiren sit on the floor w ielding their 
Magmary oars in time to music; in the 
llaby game each child rocks an imaginary 


WV to sleep in its arms with little rhythmic 
‘Hush a-bve, Baby,” “ Hic kory, 

) } 99 éé 9 “ 4 
kory, Dock, Simple Simon, Ride a 


k Horse” are all easily ac ted. 


MUSIC IN THE NURSERY 





Five-year-olds particularly enjoy “Dutch 
doll movements” suggested by Mrs. Murray 
MacBain in her “ Playways in Musical Train- 
ing.” These are stiff, jerky marionette-like 
movements, which can be performed to the 
music of “Duncan Grey” or Gounod’s 
“Funeral March of a Marionette.” The 
Dutch dolls can march in a stiff straight 
line, or jump or run in time to the music 
“The Wild Horsemen,” from Schumann’s 
“Album for the Young,” suggests, on the 
other hand, pawing, high-stepping move- 
ments, while the “Reaping Song” from 
the same collection can be interpreted in 
cutting the grass or tossing the hay, Chil- 
dren will be delighted with little cardboard 
scythes covered with silver paper, with which 
to cut the imaginary grass. 

These few examples show that it is pos- 
sible to give children music simple enough 
for their understanding which is yet good 
music. Every tune the child hears helps 
cither to make or to mar his taste, and it is 


h while to take some trouble 


certainly wort 
to select music that is healthy, vigorous and 


tuneful. 


The Training of the Ear 

Side by side with the training in the ap 
preciation of rhythm and measure goes the 
training of the ear to appreciate melody and 
¢ adenc Ge 

This can begin early in life. There may 
be a talk on sounds in general—the sea, 
rain, wind, engines, whistles, rattles, the 


hum of an aeroplane. Or the children may 
be taken into the garden, and, shutting their 


eves, count the number of sounds they can 
hear around them. Or they may close their 
eyes and play the game of guessing whose 
voice Is speaking, 

Madame Montessori’s “sound boxes,” two 
sets of six cardboard cylinders, which when 
shaken produce sounds varying from loud to 
almost imperceptible, according to the nature 
of the objects inside, also provide a valuable 
means of training the eat One set of 
cylinders is red, the other blue. The exe 
cise consists first in arranging the sounds in 
pairs, doing this with closed eyes, and then 
verifying the work by ascertaining if in all 
cases a red and a blue cylinder are matched 
together. After this one sound may be com 
pared with another, the child arranging the 
six cylinders according to the loudness of 

uunds produced 


The Foundations 
$y training the child to differentiate be 
tween various sounds and encouraging him 
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, Wet o e yo ll want a ‘k for odd minut 
q Just the thing Prob bly pee will Pye Hg one it aii So take 


or more of these first-rate stories with you You w 


for your holiday noe 


J. Oliver Curwood Baroness Orczy Margaret Peterson 


The Girl Beyond the Trail The League of the Scarlet Ninon 
The Valley of Gold Pimpernel The Scent of the Rose 


Kazan, the Wolf-Dog ae p 
, . Mrs. Baillie Reynolds Annie S. Swan 
Warwick Deeping A Castle to Let Prairie Fires 


The House of Adventure 


Lantern Lane Max Pemberton 


The Iron Pirate 
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G d P Dead Man’s Rock 
ertrude Page 

nn Hugh Walpole R. L. Stevenson 
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A Set of 
Dinner Mats 


OR the centre mat 2 balls of Ardern’s 
crochet cotton, No. 24, are employed 
with a fine hook. One ball will make 
several small mats. 
ABBREVIATIONS. —Ch, chain; ss, slip-stitch ; 
ic, double crochet; htr, half treble; tr, treble; 
itr, double treble; sp, space; grp, group. 
For one of the large CIkKCLES of the trimming 
begin with a ring of 8 ch. 
ist round.— 3 ch (for one tr), then 23 tr into 
the ring; in with a ss. 
and round.—4 ch (for one dtr), 2 dtr in the 
next tr and 1 dtr in the next; leave the last 
two loops of the first three dtr unworked, but 
iraw them all off together when working the 
third, * 7 ch, 1 dtr in the next tr, 2 dtr in the 
next and 1 dtr in the following tr, all worked 
ff together. These four stitches will in future 
p); repeat from * till 
there are 8 grps in all. kinish with 7 ch and 
1 ss at the top of the first four ch 





e described as a group (5 


wd round 1 ch, then in the loop of seven 
* } 


h work * 1 dc, 1 htr, 5 tr, 1 htr, 1 dc; repeat 


m * into every loop and finish with 1 ss as 


4 r na I cl 
S$ ne 1 ck in th 
I in each of th 


of last round, 4 ch, 
ide in the loop ot ch, 
+ ch; repeat from * all 


Oth round Ss on the 
top of the first de, * 
3} de in the centre five 


the preceding round, 


P, 4 ch; repeat from 


1 round.—Ss along 
of the first 


1 ac, 4 ch, 1 de 
eat from * 





all round 


’ 32 
es in all 
wh round Ss int 
rst loop, 4 ch (for on 
tel 


T), 3 dtr as before in 
next loop of ch, * 
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For Lovers of Crochet Work 
By 
Ellen T. Masters 


4 ch, 1 grp in the next loop; repeat from * 


32 
grps). 

oth round.—3z ch (for one tr), 3 ch, * tr in 
the next loop, 3 ch, 1 tr on the top of grp; reé 


peat from * and finish as usual. 

10/h round—1 dc in the first sp, * 7 ch, miss 
one sp, 1 dc; repeat from * all round. 

11h round.—In the first loop of ch work 
9 de, in the second loop s dc, then s ch, catch 
back into the 5th de of the preceding nine de. 
In the locp thus made work 4 dc, 5 ch, 4 de, 
then 4 de into the unfinished loop and repeat 


from * till eleven scallops are completed. ‘The 
remaining ten ch loops should have only 9 dc 
worked into each, and no picots. ‘These plain 


loops rest on the foundation material when the 
trimming has to be mounted. 

At the end of this round finish with the usual 
ss and fasten and cut off the thread. 

When working future circles link the edge 
picots in the scallop before and the scallop after 
the plain loops of de into the corresponding 
picots of neighbouring circles, taking the first 
picots on them also after the plain loops 

The FANS that are set round the outer edge 








The largest mat of the set 
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etween every alternate pair otf cit } hed de 
made next 

Make a rin { Sch 

1 , ;ch, 2 tr in the ring, > ch, link t 
the first free picot of the nearest circle, 7 ch, 
3 tr, 7 ch, catch to the free picot on the next 
circle, 18 tr into the ring and close with a 

and » lurn the work over, 4 ch, link t 
the next free picot of the circle, 3 dtr to make a 
grp. * 7 ch, 1 grp; repeat from * three time 
1 ch, link to picot of next circle 

wd rer furn over, and in each loop of ch 
work 1 de, 1 htr, 5 tr, t htr, 1 dk 

4th furn as u il, 1 ch, 7 de on the ht 
and tr and 4 ch in between 

sth » porn, 2 ch, * ¢ de, 4 ch, 1 de, 4 
ch; repeat from * 

6th r urn, 1 ch, * 3 de, 4 ch, 1 de, 4 ch 
1 de, 4 ch; repeat from *, end with war 

“th » Turn with 5 ch, 1 de in the second 


of the 


being always worked into the se 


three de, } h and 1 de all alons 


the 3 ck 


one d 
nd of 


of the preceding row \fter the last of the 
de work 4 ch and 1 ss on the last de of the last 
row, 
Sih ¢ urn, 5 ch, link to the next free 
picot of the large circle, 1 grp, as in large circle, 
¢ch, 1 grp; repeat from * tweive times After 


n 
} 
K 


the last group, make 1 ch and link to next picot 
of next circk 14 rp m all) 

oth rou lurn with 6 ch, * 1 tr between two 
groups, 3 ch, 1 tr or rp, 3 ch; repeat from * 
26 sp). 


EGINNING vit} the larger of the e. 

the tars or medallion are to he 

worked wit ! of the same cotton 
and the ime | Make the round of 
reble, and continue as before described 
to the end of th i und, but in th 
round make ina 4 } ate ately n 
the ch lo IR ! ' to get 1d 
in th ( 1d «at } n the preced 
ne round hie tld be 16 1 looy 

Sth round In every oop of ch Ww | 
4 dc, 5 nd 4 « and in the ops of 
> ch work on 1 In t ind w 
it large ) 1 nad | with 9 d 
and no picot | e plainer 10] 
rest on the dan foundation when t 
time comes tor mounting the work 
When joining the n lions link toget] 

the picots that e nearest to the plain | 
loop In tine lacie nine medal} ! \‘\ 
employe 1. but it easy to make more 
fewer if a mat 1 1 ' a different 
ize 


Veg? 


ome Dm, nak repeat 


the 3rd and gth ch at t 


Work tl 


the last round of th 
en loops in all l t ff 
consists merely {4 1 t 
For one of the ARES that 


{ 


5 


ndation material 1 
h and 2° tr 
sed vows » ch ' 
tr repeat from * f 
at the top of the t 
ra , , s t ‘ 
de in the next | ) 
u loop, s ch; repeat . 
1 sisted S r tl ‘ 
in the xt | I 
rp both int 1 t 
xt loop, § ch t 
S , wil I t 
s ch and 1 
ech, 1 twa 
the last, the S I 
it from * S 
6th round e ‘ 
p 1 » 
ead { 1 r) at ‘ 
rner loops wor I 
via reur es 
Dp In th I \ 
tr 


isf round 

ng, 5 ! I 
edallio : 
th first ft ( 
t join w 


t to e nex 
i ’ I) i n 
} 
rrp Phere 
nk t pol 
t of the nex t 
arid round Port 
, ‘ +} ¢ | 
) " j 
5 cm, 40 
tai < t 
Ch con 
lium 
‘ eight 
the . 
] 


























For each 


work the 


tnen 


Rie 


n | 


re pee 


ss in first dc. 


sth round. Ss into middle of 
ch loop, l dc, * a: Cm. &@ eu 


hrst 


in next loop, 7 ch, 1 de in 
Op; 
ld be 12 large loops. 


Oth round. 


j } 
edium sized medallions, as 
ve described, linking into the 
rst tree picots of the other stars 
n the same way. Make four ch 


ops with dc 
Now for 
stars 

ike the 
irk the tr as in the medium size. 


he first free 


M: 


th round 1 dc above a 


yop, 5 ch, 1 dc above a grp; 


ps as in the Sth 


110 ch in the 


medallion ot tar 
circle ol tra 
a round of 8 grip 

1 round.—1 de on the top of 
7 ch: repeat, finishing with 


gi Ps 
n loop, 5 ch, 1 ak 
with 1 


it trom and finish 


next 


repeat from There 


\\ ork 


into the ch 


round of the 


lc and no ch picots. 


the tiny fans between 


ring of 8 ch, and into 





same way 


loops of the medallion has 


A_ SET OF DINNER MATS 








The medium-size mat, which is similar in appear- 
ance to the smallest mat, the latter having eight 
stars instead of nine 


Link a good deal of care, especially if d 


been chosen as a foundation. It 


extremely well, but it 


amask 


looks 


is hopeless to try and 


amd roun urn the work over, te. eet the wrong side very neat owing tu the 

sch, link to the next free picot, 5 ch, 1 do ease with which it frays. It is a good plan 
1 tl same t is the | ac, * 5 ch. miss to buttonhole the e lve of the croc het to the 
1 dc; repeat from * four times, mak material, and when cutting it away, at the 

g five ch loops in all, then s ch, catch to back, to leave a full quarter of an inch. 

Iree picot of the next medallion, 5 ch, This must be turned back upon itself, It 

is too thick to hem, but it can be held down 
37d round.—Into every ch loop work 3 dc, quite safely if a row of French knots or 

sch and 3 de Sefore beginning the first satin stitch bosses be worked on the right 
make 4 ch, link io the next free picot of side Just beyond the crochet. <A fine quality 


Novels 


mings requires 


Every month LITTLE FOLKS gives a complete novel in a nutshell. 
in abbreviated form, is given the famous story of “ Black Beauty.”’ 


Nutshell 


This month 


month another classic will be presented. 


All children like LirtTLe FoLKs. 


LITTLE FOLKS 


It represents the best traditions of the home. 


Is. net monthly 


ext medallion, 4 ch, then continue the of linen is far easier to manage, as it can 

At the end work 4 ch, link to the next be hemmed narrowly, and the little “snips ” 

picot of the next star, 4 ch. Finish with that have to be made in the curves can be 
n the of the preceding de neatly oversewn afterwards without much 
n } it dithiculty. 


, 


Next 




















Problem 
Pages 


Lonely Women 

CONTINUE to receive requests from 

lonely women asking that I should put 

them into touch with lonely men 1 do 
most truly sympathize with all lonely women 
vho find it difficult to form those happy 
friendships with men which are often a 
ource of so much joy and comtort in life. 
But I do not feel able to accep the re- 
sponsibility of introducing to each other my 
men and women readers. Surely in days 
when social work, church work, clubs, 
yames and so on give the sexes an oppor- 


tunity to meet, it ou not t De im 





i 
ible for a nely woman to make friend 
hip 

If 1 could in r et 
each other | | e v lad yu | 
think that m 1 ( ( Wil Ct lal 
in W ling t it i i i Im y tli 
loinyg a ( ] | Pp t em 
hn tous \ the i 1 tine tlhe 

ids discovers ‘ n 

1) The ion t wh | ‘ 
formed cry I j ‘ 
vards that 1 WW etter to Walt until a per 
nal meetin ave th plration towa 
Iriendadshlp racine n mpt t hind com 
panionship in the ex nye of lette 


Sumcont 





Walking Tours—An Undomesti. 
cated Wife—Gardening 


By Barbara Dane 


for the young unmarried man hose wh 
on best in Australia are tl ing mer 
Wives to help them, hom ol W 


spend their mone 

This seems to me to be quite sound ad 
vice, though he youn man ) want 
Carve oul a ares 
be blamed it he tet 
with him might ha ‘ m at first. § 
much depends on the wom | 
see that a brave, advent 


be a great 





to) 
woman who expected t n 
in Australia a leon n En 
i , ! vate eu 
la ‘ lad k ‘ t THE O 
ai i \u 
k m ( ( 


l am asked by a youn USING 
I m I j 
i 1 WwW 1 
Sh ‘ mi 
i Ve I 
n ly 
| it ‘ } 
lL think | 





























| have done a good deal of walking, and 
find that a light breaktast, a fruit lunch 
and a substantial evening dinner the most 
comfortable way of arranging” meals. 
‘rench innkeepers are much more ready to 
serve meals at unusual times than English 
hotel-keepers, and that is one reason why 
reople who do a great deal of walking find 
France such a pleasant place for their tours, 
lf walking 1n kngland in August, rooms 
should be reserved by telephone, or one may 
have the unhappy experience of arriving in 
, small town late at night, tired and hungry, 

be told at every hotel that there is not 
a vacant bedroom. It is best to plan one’s 
day so that one arrives at one’s destination 
about six o'clock, then if the place is very 
full there is at least time to move on some- 
where else, or to find the hospitality of a 
cottage or one of the very small and lesser 
known hotels “Given reasonable weather 
and a good companion there is no more de 
ghtful way of spending a holiday than in 
valking, and I hope my correspondent will 
ave a very happy time. 


An Undomesticated Wife 

Here is a letter which will interest all 
ness and professional women who are 
inking of marriage. It comes from a 
jon wife: 
‘After fifteen years spent in earning my living 


business | have just married, and I am 
appalled to realize how littie | know about run 





a home Ever since | began to work at 
I have lived in rooms or boarding 
houses, aed have had no opportunity at all of 


getting to understand cooking or housework, 
and as | have tried to keep myself fit by a good 
leal of outdoor exercise | have done no sewing 
beyond the necessary mending of my own 
thes Now | find myself in charge of a 
suburban house, and although I am very hap 
pily married I must confess that domestic occu 
pations do not appeal to me much, and that | 
rather miss my work, which had been my chief 
interest in life for so long, and in which Il 
had become expert If you can make any sug 
gestions that would help me L should be s 
grateful, for | feel rather lost 





There must, | imayine, be many women 
‘ho find themselves in much the same posi 
tion. An interest in domestic duties is, | 
think, a matter of instinct 1 have known 
any business women to find their greatest 


sure In running mall flat or in cook 





ng meals in a bed-sitting room, and | have 
many married women who were 

bored by thetr domestic duties 
But a busine Woman is usually able to 
€ tacts and make the be-t of things. Hert 


my corre spondent who has a home, the 
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management of which is in her hands, And 
obviously she wants to manage her home as 
well as possible. And equally obviously she 
does not want to have to spend the whole 
day doing at. 

Well, L suggest first that she has some 
cookery lessons. Even if she does no cook- 
ing, she ought to know how it is done in 
order to get the best she can out of servants 
or servant. It is noe 


onomy of time or o 


material to waste hours and food in trying 
to teach oneself cookery. In the case of a 
very young wife with a very patient hus- 
band and probably an interested and ex 
perienced mother to help, the matter is 
rather different. But a business woman in 
the position of the writer of the lette: 
quoted has to begin at the beginning, pet 
haps with no friends near to help, and I 
think that to have some cookery lessons will 
quickly give her a feeling of etliciency that 


will lessen the tedium of household duties. 


she can come to regard her home 


Then, i 
as a place which needs to be run on some 
kind of a system, very much as an office 
must be run, she will at least avoid that 
fatal atmosphere of “muddle” so common 
in the homes of wives who are too lazy o1 
mpatient to overcome a natural dislike 


too 


of household occupations. The thing we do 
well, whether it is making a pudding ot 
sweeping out a room or darning a sock, is 


rarely the thin 


1g 
b 


ledge that one is doing something as well as 


that bores us. The know 


it can be done gives a pleasure in itself. 
\nd though it is not given to all women to 
be expert with their needles or expert in the 
kitchen, any intelligent woman who is will 
ing to learn the art can become a_ good 
plain cook, and any woman who has an eyt 
for order and beauty can make her house 


neat and attractive 


The Stage 

I do not advise any parent to send a 
daughter on to the stage except after train 
ine at one of the recognized schools. Thes« 
schools, I should like to sav in answer to 
are great iests. They make it pos 
-ible for a girl to discover for herself how 
real her talent is, how much hard work she 
is prepared to undergo, and as the pupils 


are watched by the actor-managers of Lon 


don there is very littl lange) that a girl rf 
real ability will be overlooked. This is a 
much more satisfactory way of preparin 
rl for the stage than = to et le yon 
econad-ralt ompany throug! | 
thuence or a [rl i. 


895 
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If after training a rl finds that she i 
not suited to the stage the xperience she 
has had will be usefu » her in other ways 
One woman I know is doing very well as a 
teache1 f elocution and as a coach to 
amateur dramati ympanies he went 
through the usual cours put the stage los 
its glamour for her eventually, and she was 
glad to use her gifts in another direction. 
Gardening 

I am afraid, “Kva,”’ that the high wag 
paid to women gardene during the wa 
went with the end of t wal In the pai 
of the country with which I am = most 
familiar | know an excellent man gardenet 
who is pa 1 27s. a week, without a ttage 
\ gardener to-day often expected to look 
after an electric-li plant or other in 
stallation; if he is married his wife is fre 
quently asked to he n the 1 Ver 
few employers could afford to give up a t 
tage to one woman irdener which 
could shar vitha na The 1 h « t I 
building new cottages forces employers to 
see that those wh 1 i¢ wn are used t 
the best pu s If 1a friend w 
could act as chauffeur or in dome 
capacity indo drear ht be real 
ized. It is not easy f women earn the 
living on the land as paid employees; su 
posts as do exist are t ften j ly paid 
Married “ Tiffs” 

The little disput yetween mand 
Wives which oonint presence I t 
are very ¢ bz a n | | . but I | } 



























‘ of her husband, ] nl 

that a good de e fri 

troubles you at | en | van 
\lso remember t 1 

pears to « ut it > } 

l really Is ko ( 

S piv aw ( ett ‘ ky 

pre ng pent i 

Is Not Carried too tar, mmon sen 

i rl s itsell mone t 

tt early married 

eTriou esults 


A Father—and Animals 


T ¢} 1 1] 
l niInk a cu rel 
some kind, but | k 
Keeping an mal I T 
Va ) na l 
band dec er tl! ne ( ( 
enou 1 to Db t 
iN the qu ) é 
t nat t 
| n I 
find it I 
Ve t ( n if 
n ay ine 
lve of an t 
pain tau ) 
¥ ma 
t ( | ( 
, 2-4 ] , 
‘ ial ) ! | 
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LL day long they have been using up energy— 
romping, learning, growing. Now at last comes 
bedtime and their * good-night "’ cup of * Ovaltine. 


his delicious beverage supplies the energy-creating and body- 
building elements deficient in ordinary food. These vital 
elements are carefully proportioned for their every need. No 
other beverage is so delicious in taste, so easy of digestion, 
so rich in health-giving nutriment. “* Ovaltine’’ also contains, 
in correct ratio, all the essential vitamins which ensure health 
and vitality. 


Ripe barley malt, creamy milk, fresh eggs, and a cocoa flavour- 
ing are the sole constituents of ** Ovaltine."” Children cannot 
fail to thrive on these incomparable food gifts of Nature. 
Remember that “ Ovaltine™ is the best food-beverage for 
adults, too. 


— ____ TONIC FOOD BEVERAGE 


Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 
Sold by all Chemists at 1 ‘6, 2/6, and 4/6. 


lt is economical to purchase the larger 


A. WANDER, Ltd., LONDON, S W.7. 


tins, 
































For breakfast 
and between 
meals 










Delicious 
with 
Biscuits 











Recipe 
on the 


label 





made with 


OURNVILLE 


See the name 


‘Qadbury’ 


on every piece | 





of Chocolate 

















HAIR TINT 
tints grey or faded hair 
any natural s! 





rade de 

sired—brown lark-brow 
light-brown or black. It 
perman and= sw able 

iS mo «rea snd does not 

) 

in the ha It is used “a 4 
by ovev at it “ “4 
fedical certificate accompanies each bottle. Of al! | 
Chemists, Stores and Hairdressers. 2/6 or direct 


HINDES, Ltd. 1, Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
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Series STORM VEILS ; A) 
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always 
Give that — ‘eupennane. 
DON'T be put of 











tatior Therearen 
I , . DA 

its but stror 

DEMAND THE BEST—REFUSE THE REST. 
ili grein tyles, I 6id. to 111: 

C. KNIGHT & SHAW, Ltd., 27 3ridiesmith NOTTINGHAM 

















1,000 NEW SUPPORTERS WANTED 


THE 


‘Arethusa’ Training Ship 


and the Shaftesbury Homes 
URGENTLY NEED £11,000 


H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


p Br 
Ti kK 
M M 
Hw 
? ‘? I 
7 Ht \ I ¥G. ¢ 
The Shaftesbury Homes and ‘ Arethasa 


Training Ship 
64 Bhaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C 2 
rl el Halse y I 











G. BRANDAUER & 60. 
CIRCULAR - POINTED PENS 


SEVEN PRIZE 














These Series 
Pens Wnite a 
Smoothly as 4 
Le ad Pen 
Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt, the 
points being rounded 
by a Special Process 
Assorted Sample Boxes od., to 
be obtained from all Stationers. 


Mi out of Stock, send 10d. in Stampo direct 
to the Works, Bir mingham. 


MEDALS. 
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xtravagant 
Wives 


HERE is a phrase in the marriage ser- 
vice used by the husband: “With all 
my worldly goods I thee endow.” The 
iaw does not regard this remark as mean 
ing what it says at all. In lact, it creates 


several ramparts of defence round a man t 
prevent his wife from playing ducks and 
drakes with his money Many people have 
the haziest ideas about the extent to which 

husband is bound to pay his wife’s bills, 
and in order to arrive at a clear understand 
of the position it is imperative to realize 


it the law draws a very lear and definite 
listinction between “necessaries” and 
luxuries.’ 

“Necessaries’’ are the things which are 
essential to her in her efforts to keep up 


with the position her husband desires to 


aintain It is obvious that a thousand 
husbands will interpret necessaries” in 
a thousand ditterent way Mayfair and 
Mile End are leag 14 apart, and the 
estic economics of Piccadilly and 
Plaistow speak different languages. And 
the Court—if it comes to a fight—has to 
msider all the facts i any riven Case, 
nd decide what does x does not come 


vithin this most elastic term. You will note 
' 


assing that the criterion is not the posi- 


fad 





nthe husband cat but the position 

round of the Ritz, 
ind expects his 

him, her necessitr 


int at the bank be 





Lal more Cx 





Ve la LhoOs¢ { I Whose hus 
nd a millionaire and sists on het 
ng in studied retirement in some social 
Lv 


Phe rdinary things neluded among 
essari though, vurse, this list 


> hot exhaustive—are food, drink, lodging, 


Vashing, clothing, medical attendance 
nd £6] 
\ 
\ A whe ne ( } ( n rm ] th 
| } A 
Nd nian marie 1 
n } . , 
h he must not leave anded 


the essentials of life are concer 


A Legal Article 
By 
A Barrister-at-Law 


and that he must do one of two things 

either he must give her a reasonable allow 
ance for such items and tell her not to run 
into debt, or if he does not, the law assume 
that he means her to buy necessaries on 
credit and to put them down to him, so that 
when payday comes he will foot the bill. 

You will observe that it is left to the hus 
band to decide which course he will take 

an entirely private arrangement between 
him and his wife—and that is the interest 
ing part of the whole business. The ques 
tion as to whether a tradesman can come 
down on a husband to pay a large bill run 
up by his wife for necessaries depends 


on what the unpul 





lished arrangement made 
by the husband and wife really is. If the 
husband does not give his wife a_ propel 
allowance she can get necessaries on credit, 
and he must pay; but if he has given het 
an adequate allowance and forbidden her to 
run into debt, the unfortunate tradesman 
can whistle for his money—for all the hus 
band cares. And the fact that the trades- 
man has not and never has had any inkling 
of this domestic “order” will not assist him 
in the slightest 


Hard on the Tradesman ? 


} 


Chis may strike you as rather hard on the 


adesman, but a little reflection will show 


you that your sympathy is really misplaced 


Given an extravagant wife, there are two 
people to conside the husband and_ the 
tradesman Vhe ) | ives he an ade 
quate owance and says Thus far and 
no farther! If e could go on :n spite 
( iis and pledge his credit to anv amount, 
\ kd CVE he ife, 1 might f 
lin staring him in the tace at anv moment 
He has done all he can do, and he dese Vg 
protection The tradesman, on the oth 
hand, is under no obligation to give credit, 


and if the law has to make a choice between 


provident husband and the speculative 


| and to allot suffering to one, th 
burden is undoubtedly sine to fall on th 
nan who sell ' 1 n credit to a woman 
h knows to b ma ed in the hope th 


the husband will see the thing through 
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St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin 


The Editor has much pleasure in acknowledging the following further sums, 
received up to May 30th, in response to the appeal for the St. John’s Hospital 


for Diseases of the Skin: 


“St. Anthony.” 2s. 6d “From Ann.” £1 M. Baldwin. £! Is M Dorothy 





£2; Miss Margaret Martin, I2s.; Misses | ind A. Hirst, 12s * Reoular Reader,” £3, 
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33d & 5hd pkts. 


Mix Persil with cold water 
in a basin as you would a 
custard powder, first into a 
paste, then) gradually thin 
down toa milky liquid. This 

is the one and only way to 
mix Persil before using 
Never sprinkle on the clothes 








This is the right way — 
Persil—a basin—a spoon—mix to a 
thin paste with cold water. Fill copper 
with cold water. Add the mixed Persil 
—stir to dissolve properly. Everything 
is now ready for the quickest washing 
you ever knew. At most, half-an- 
hour’s boiling with Persil, that’s all. 


Washing day abolished 

By using Persil the right way, washing 
day is a thing of the past. No soap, 
soda or blue is needed, and not one 
rub or scrub from you. It’s the oxygen 
set free by Persil which does the work. 
It thoroughly cleanses and_ purifies 
without injury to the clothes. 


Wonderful results 

When you see the wondertul results 
you will realize that the clothes benefit 
as well as you. They are beautifully 
clean and fresh,and not a stitch is worn 
by rubbing and scrubbing. That is why 
thousands of women every week are 
giving up the old soap washing days 
and becoming Persil enthusiasts. 


Persil 


JOSEPH CROSFIELD & SONS LTD. WARRINGTON 





























tures of Corpora 
: qpd his Gun 


: Timber, 








The Corporal climbed on the garden wall, 


[ "8 ger With his gun he was going to sup 

\ Chuldren With Little Tom Tucker who sang as he sat 

L to read Beating time with his spoon on his cup 

fe “O, my corn is a-grinding down at the mill. 
I'll bake my bread and I'll turn until 
My churn with beautiful butter I fill. 
Then I'll eat my supper all up | will; 
2 My white bread and butter all up.” 
/ If Parent; But the Corporal said, “Far better than bread, 
‘ere, then Or butter, or biscuits, or buns, 
, 4 For supper or tea, you may take it from me, 


| cheating 


np Is the Food that's shot from Guns ! 


The story of how these Foods are shot from guns is told 





flavoured 
Puffed 


Rice are tastier, lighter, easier to digest 


The big, fairy-light, nutty 
grains of Puffed Wheat or 


than any other food. A wonderful gun 
explosion process they actually are 
shot from guns puffs each grain to 
eight times natural size. Every one 
of the millions of food cells each grain 
contains is broken up for easy diges- 


tion. Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 


Puffed 
Wheat 





fully on the packets. 


are the only perfectly - cooked form 
of wheat and rice there is. They are 
more nourishing than wheat and ric¢ 
have ever been. They taste better 
than wheat or rice ever did. Serve 


either to-morrow, plain with  sugal 


and cream, or with fresh fruit. The 
don’t have to be cooked. 

Get a packet of each to day and see 
which you like the better. 







































Into the 
Soup 


F—as the saving gocs—at forty a man is 


either a fool or his own physician, so is 
it true of woman, at anevenearlier age, 
that she is just that--or her own cook, 


We have jong ago done with 
when a lady, to be a lady, musi vapour in 


the days 
the drawing-room with fancy needlework 
for occupation; and also, | hope, with the 
more recent phase when we took pride in 
being too intellectual to cope with house 
work and = practica afiai We have 
emerged from affectations of that kind, and 


nowadays we all know that to run a house 


mfortably and economically is no despi 
ible or mental task It take BA indeed, bot} 
ins and imagination as well as streneth 


back and muscle, and affords scope in 


n for one’s individual creative and 
vers Hlome-ma ng, in fact, 
most “all-round” profession a woman 
in enter, and it Is pathet to think how 
iten it h een ale pised 

Iam not speaking, of course, merely of 

supervising servant th h that mav be a 

ent in itself The vocation I mean is 

ally to do the work f a house Just as any 

Wworking-man’s wife does, but reeardine 

one’s Driv re of bi rand « tiie mon as an 
set in d it hindranes 


For why, because we are better fed and 





ig woman uuld we be he nferio Of 
‘hat use is the physical trainine, the ample, 

leson Od ind tl mental develop 
I t ti } natt f cou to the 
middle S wolel f n the end, she i 
€ss able »> doa day rk than on who 
las bee brought up on bread and ma 

rine, and whose edu n is finished a 
the age of fourteen 

I believe that. ultimat , it is not that 
' are really weake1 and less capable than 
the average workine- woman, but imply that 
tradition and convention have ‘ed us to 





work-—at the same time that 
we depend upon it fi) _ 


t to ir com 
All th S, 


fort 
however, i n ntroduction to 
ibiect of souh? N A 


mp) just su h 


A Little Dissertation on Inventive 
Cookery 


By Olive Hockin 


a little matter which the working wife and 
the average “plain” cook, who goes by 
recipe and routine, usually find no time to 
cope with, 

I’ve no time to fiddle with that there 
muck!” says the busy mother as she hastily 
sews up a rent in her youngest’s pinafors 
before speeding the family to school 
“They'll have some ‘taties and a bit 0’ meat 





when they comes back. hey won’t expect 
a 


none o’ your fancy dishes ! 


And if there is no “bit 0’ meat” in the 
house, potatoes alone or a hunch of bread 


probably be their fare. 


and margarine wil 


With a Little Invention 

But here is just one of the times where a 
woman of an inventive turn and something 
of the artist in her make-up can score. For 
the despised soups and “fancy dishes ” (that 
are so characteristic a part of French 
cookery) take practically no time, by th 
, but are done in one’s head at thi 
same time, mavbe, that one = scrubs. the 
kitchen floor or hangs out the clothes upon 
the line. So here is our chance, those of 
with secret artistic ambitions that life has 


ymehow frustrated Instead of bewailine 
uur fate and abusing the public that fails to 


ate us, let us try beating our swords 


1 
into plougshares—or, more literally, turn 


drawing-boards into pastry-boards—and put 
tho same powers into the art of inventive 
cookery 


And don’t laugh, everybody! I mean it, 


because I have known it done and satis 
faction found therein For apart from thi 
leasure there always is in using one’ 
eative powers, the fact of doing something 
that is needed and has even a market value 
is in itself considerable reward. 
Now, soup in our understanding—that 

in the understanding of the Man-of-Action 
nd the Woman-of-Resource, his wife—is not 
a Wasfny, luke warm qul served 1) fore a 


substantial meal, but is a meal in itself 


hot, wholesome, appetizing and nourishing 
‘Tolly good soup to-day,” savs the M.O.A 

as he sits down, hunery from his long day 
of door “\Vhat'’s it ma le arr 
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Six“ Kodak’ Snapshots 


!. Joan, Billy and the boatman. 
2. The picnic tea on the sands. 
3. Doris clinging to the donkey's neck. 
4. The happy group dancing in the surf. 
5. Dad propped up against the breakwater asleep. 


6. The brown sailed fishing boats racing for the harbour. 


Six jolly pictures—one roll of Kodak Film! 
The joys of your holiday preserved for ever 
in picture form! Take a ‘“ Kodak” with you 
and save your happy memories. You can 
learn to use a “Kodak” in half an hour. 


Ast your nearet Don’t waste your 
ict med holiday — take a 


: “Kodak” 


Kodak Ltd., 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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See how your’ 


own boys and girls are delighted with Fry’s 


Chocolate Cream Tablets. You’ Il recall how, in 
your own schooldays, Fry's Chocolate Cream 
was one of the most important things in life. 
Good, pure, delicious  confectione ry—very 
wholesome and nutritious—and, a lot for the 
money! Favourite for 60 vears. 

You can buy Fry’s Chocolate Cream Tablets at 
any confectioner’s. Do the right thing by the 
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youngsters and buy them some to-d: ay. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM J 
TABLETS 
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COX’S 


INSTANT POWDERED 


GELATINE 


REQUIRES NO SOAKING 


Dissolves instantly in warm water 


FOR MAKING THE DAINTIEST JELLIES, 
CREAMS, BLANC-MANGES, RICH 
SOUPS, AND GLAZING COLD MEATS 
COX'S GELATINE IS THE BEST 


Sold in Packets, 4/3, 2/4 & 1/3 


BY ALL HIGH-CLASS GROCERS 


Send for Sample and enclose 3d. in stamps to 


J. & G. COX, LIMITED 


(Dept. 1), GORGIE MILLS, EDINBURGH. 


‘Whatsoever ve desire | 


The law of pros 


“ WINDYRIDGE,” 766 Yardley Wood Road, 





Bible. Lesson ven by one who! s proved 


Real Practical Psychology. Writ 


Moseley, BIRMINGHAM. 
Stamp for reply, please 
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Quickly Disappear 

’ by taking 
“ Pylitna” Powders 
(HARMLESS) 
MD (Lond): “Act far more 
chly and efficiently than usua 

treatment 

3. 2/9 & 5S/- per box, or post free from 
'PYLITNA. ’* 3 Farringdon Reed, London E.C1 
Write for Booklet-—FREE. 
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Children’s Country Holidays Fund 
Y DEAR READERS, 


absorbing topi of conversation at 


The one all 


yuses, trams and trains—in 
everywhere where friends and acauaint 
ances forgather—is holidays. One hears 

dentally details of fascinating pro 
mes, and the most blasé of travellers 





vho seem to have een everything in the 


various Continental countries are pleasur- 


ibly excited at the thought ft setting out 
na fresh voyage of discovery of exploring 
me hitherto unknown mountain or region, 
The prospect to the Citv worker of escap 


ng even for a forinight from “the drudgery 
f the dead-wood desk” to which he or she 


s chained for fifty weeks in the year, or to 


the tired house-mother of being partially 
eleased from the monotony of daily domes 


ites and enjoying a measure of treedom, 


even if it only means long mornings an 


sunny afternoons on beach or shingle with 


her tiny brood around her, affords them the 
keenest satisfaction, and they revel in. the 
anticipation for week 
adv ance, 


maybe months, in 


The majority of us would feel as if we 


were being denied our birthright if by any 
lance We should not be able to get away 
as usual. Holidays are everyday blessings 
vhich we are rather inclined to take for 


ranted in our workaday existence, since we 


Cfard them more or les i a necessity To 
the benefit of our phy il and mental well 
ng Yet there are thousands of men, 


Yomen and iittle children in the slums and 


OF HELPERS,- 


> 











Contributions for funds should be 
sent to Miss Helen Greig Souter, The 
Quiver Office, La Belle Sauvage, 
London, E.C.4, cheques made payable 
to Cassell & Co., Ltd. In the case of 
parcels of all kinds, please write to 
Miss Souter for an address to which 








to send them. 








other parts of London whose only ideas of a 


respite are the various Bank Holidays. 

The glory and beauty of spring and 
summer pass by unnoticed save for the in- 
tense heat during the dey, and the airless 
and oppressing atmosphere of the night in 
small, over-crowded rooms and gloomy, 
poverty-stricken tenements. The children 
wilt and wither like neglected flowers unde 
such conditions, and the hearts of the 
parents yearn for healthier and happier sur- 
roundings for their families and hope that 
somehow or other Jacky or Betty may have 
the luck to be sent to the country, where, 
perhaps, their own happier childhood may 
have been spent. 


The Origin of the Scheme 


901 


The vivid realization of the absolute 


necessity for a change for the small children 
of the East End inspired the late Canon 


Barnett and Dame Henrietta Barnett to 


organize the Children’s Country Holidays 


Fund in 1884. The magnificent scheme has 


been in active operation ever since, and up 
to 1913 no fewer than 46,000 children had 


enetited from livine in kindly country and 


cottage homes for a fortnight at a time 


In 1924, owing to changed conditions 
brought about by the great war, the number 
was reduced to something over 26,000, and 
ow it is the earnest desire of the committee 


} 
»>eCT DACK 


to the number sent in 1913. The 
] 


pre-war cost of each child’s holilay was 


s. 6d., and now it is 28s. 
It is estimated that 
dren on the roll ot the elementary 
schools in London, and their needs are in 
quired into and dealt with by an army of 
voluntarv workers belonging to. sixty-three¢ 
ditferent committees These workers visit 
, 


the children in their homes, and by means 


there are 700,000 
/ 
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Dont let 


HEADACHE 
Spoil your Holiday 


HE worry and excite- 
ment of catching the 
train-the tedious journey 
itself, and the irregular 
meals all tend to give 
you a Headache, and mar your holiday at the 
very outset. 
Be prepared! Carry a bottle of Genasprin with you, and at the first 
sizn of Headache take a couple of tablets in a little water. They will 


Remember too, Genasprin is guaranteed to be absolutely pure; it causes 


Read these Convincing Letters 


NEVER BE WITHOUT 


GENASPRIN 


(The SAFE Brand of Aspirin 


The glorious health-giving days by the seaside are precious to you, and to each 
member of your family. Don’t let one hour of your holiday be marred by Headache, 
Toothache, Neuralgia or other distressing Nerve Pains. 


Go now to your nearest chemist and get a supply of Genasprin—price 2/- per bottle 
of 35 tablets—and keep them handy for all emergencies. 


wile Manufacturers. GENATOSAN LIMITED, LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 











quieten the throbbing nerves, and banish the pain in a few minutes. 


no reaction or “ after-effects” and may therefore be taken with safety. 


MR. MATHESON LANG, the celebra- MISS BINNIE HALE, the gifted actress, 
ted actor, writes :-—*'l have had occasion in expressing her opinion of Genasprin, 
to take Genasprin for acute nervous head- writes :—“I think Genasprin tablets are 
aches, with the most remarkable results, excellent, especially as they do not leave 
and no trace whatever of any after-effects.” the after-effects of ordinary aspirin.” 
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Summer Enjoyment 


= Are you able to enjoy all the 
= <a pleasures of summer-time to. the 
< full, or are you the unfortunate 
possessor of a taste for out-of-door 
pursuits and a sensitive skin which 
is irritated by exposure to sun, wind 
or sea? 





Buy a bottle of 


BEETHAM'S 
a-ro 


(as pre-war) 





la 





PALE and try the effect of using it morning and evening for 
COMPLEXIONS | your complexion, hands and arms. La-rola is the perfect 





may be greatly IM. | Protection against all kinds of weather—a skin _preserver 
eee ote it A | and beautifier which enables you always to look and feel 
ROSE BLOOM,” which | your best. 
gives a perfectly natural . 


tint to the cheeks. No From all Chemists and Stores, in bottles, 1/6. 
one can tell it is artifcial. 


Wee He BEAUTY | M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM SPA, 


ENGLAND. 









































It is of the utmost importance | (7 
to health that your children “| 4) 
should have clean, germ-free hands |’ " Nop Aw 
when they eat. Wright's is the soap ban! 

for them. They like it. It cleans. 
It protects from infection 

















WRIGHTS#xSOAP #7) 


The Ideal Toilet 6 Nursery Soap 4 . W) SS 
































THE NEW ARMY OF HELPERS 





Patrick MacGill the elder sister has received 
a pension ol £1 a week, 


Miss M. G. acknowledges a little help 


thus : 

“We thank you and those who have so kindly 
responded to your appeal very, very sincerely 
for both my sister and myself. Your note and 
enclosure were the one bit of brightness we 
have had lately, as things have been very 
worrving, and to add to it all, my sister, the 
mainspring of the household, is ill, and you 
can imagine what it will be if it turns out to be 
very serious. We have just managed to 
keep within our small fixed income for fifteen 
years, but there was no margin, 


Mrs, B. 
“As to the kind gift which vour letter con- 
tained : 


Says ; 


how very, very kind people are to us! 
It almost becomes a pleasure to be poor to ex- 
perience so much kindness.” 


“A Grateful Invalid” writes : 


“T feel so much happier for the help of THE 
Quiver Helpers, and would like to thank one 
and all very specially, as their has 
been such a direct answer to prayer and has 
brought ravs of sunshine on many a dark and 
heavy day. How big a work ‘THK QUIVER 
Helpers do, and many like myself feel we cannot 


express how thankful we are! 


goodness 


Anonymous Donors 

The personal touch counts for so much 
tween helpers and helped that it seems a 
pity, and is often a source of keen disap 
ointment to the 


recipients of parcels of 


lothing, reading when they 
annot 


senders. 


matter, et 
thanks to. the 
ask me to 
in my 


personatly return 


| hey 


do so for them, but somehow 


often write and 


opinion 
that is not quite the same thing. 


\mongst recent anonymous gifts, those of 


lothing to Mrs. B., London; Mrs. B., Clac- 
ton; P. ( Ireland; Sympathizer for 
household linen; to Miss G. of underwear; 
to Miss P., etc., were most acceptable. 


Helpers, as a rule, are very prompt in 


sending off parcels of clothing, etc., when 
they have been supplied with an address; 
mut several times within the past month | 
lave written to applicants, stating that cer 
tain articles of clothing were being seni, 
and I have been sorrowfully informed that 
these have not come to hand It is neces 


ary to act promptly in such cases, for the 
need 1s 


olten very vreat, and “He gives 

twice who gives quickly.” 
An invalid write eratetully of those 
orrespondents of hers who very thought 
IV enclose lamps, ecause, a everyone 
lows, lett are a real tuxury to some 


Aut-In ones, and the answering of the same 


a genuine pleasure; but the postage is the 
rub, 


Expert Embroidery Workers 

At the time I have a number of 
expert embroidery workers all clamouring 
for orders. 


present 


They are ail thoroughly experi- 

undertake every 
needlework, sets of 
lingerie, outfits, trousseaux, afternoon tea- 
cloths, luncheon mats, etc. Unfortunately, 
far between, and much 
nardship and heartache are entailed. One 
lost a big crder not so ago as the 
cost several pounds, and 
she had not the ready money to buy the 
same. In such cases the client should al- 
Ways provide the necessary linen, etc., as 
otherwise the worker is out of pocket until 
the completion of the commission. 


and 
variety of 


enced, orders for 


also for 


orders are few and 
long 


materials were to 


a) 


The Sorry Plight of an Ex-soldier 

J. M. C., who has been a reader of THE 
(QUIVER for nearly thirty years and served 
during the war, lost his business owing to 
the trade slump, and has suffered untold 
hardships. He has no pension, although his 
health has been impaired. He writes : — 

“My only chance now is to get some clothes 
and make myself presentable so that I can get 
a traveller's job or similar work. Would be 
most grateful if anyone could help with a suit 
so that I should have a chance to help myself. 
Am 5 ft. 8 in. in height and slimly built.” 

I have other appeals for men’s clothes, 
but this appears the most deserving of all. 
send a card for the 
so that the clothes can be sent direct. 


Kindly name and ad- 


dress, 


A Plucky Mother 


The following pathetic case has recently 


been brought under my _ notice: A poor 
woman in Glasgow is living in the nope of 
a lad of sixteen, em 


\ccording to 


joining her only son, 
nioved on a farm in Canada 
my informant he is a son to be proud of, 
ent his 


She -hopes to save 


and in the last eighteen months has 


mothet £io 1Os, od. 
money tor het 
spring, but her difficulty 1s 
lf with clothes. If she 

it will take years, and during that 
their 


passage by next 
In providing 


enough 
herse has to do so 
herselt 
time there is the dread of 
apart, although at present their affection 1s 


growing 


no ordinary one, even as between mother 
and son, 

She intends to earn her own living as a 
domestic help, and requires, in addition to 
Wrappers, aprons and a black dress, a sup 
ply of underwear, stockings, shoes, a winter 
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coat and outdoor costume, and a muff, A Holiday in Jersey 


which is practically an essential in this cold \ reader Jiving in a charming nar 
; e ny ing pa 

limate Jersey (Channel Island yain asks me 

Will anyone who can supply these gar announce that she can receive p ne ou 
ments, either second-hand or new, com at her house, which is three miles from t 

municate with me? She is 5 feet 3 inches in sea; use of motor; bathing and picni 


height, neither slight nor plump,” and = Terms, 3 guineas a week inclusive. 


takes 5’s in shoes 
The following really necessitous case has Gifts of Clothing, Letters, etc. 


also come to my notice: My very best thank e due to 
Mrs. H., an elderly lady who has been a _— tollowing 

widow for many vears, and whose only in Miss Chalmers, Mrs. Bury, Mrs. Hamlet, M 

come has been derived from letting apart IK. M. Horsfall, Mrs. J. B. Robertson, Miss M 


Johnston, Mr Andrews, Miss M.. Johnstor 


ments s W wing to ¢ é \ 1 ‘ : ’ 
ents, 1s now, owin » a breakdown in Belfast, Miss M. Fellows. Mr Sharrad, Miss 


health, de pe ndent upon tiv kindness of Ridlen, Mrs. Bird, Miss Prver. Mrs. G: frey. 
friends, and would be very grateful for Miss kawkes, Mrs. Fawckner, Mr Rees, Mis 
clothes of all kinds—rather over medium Newborn, Miss | Smith, Miss Stot*, Mr 


Bourne, Miss Garratt, Miss Payn, Mrs Mert 
. ' . Mrs. Howard, Miss Roe, Mi KE. S. Cope, Mis 
Orders for Silkeena stockings and socks R rs, Mr Miller. Mr Bettsworth. M 


s1ze 


are much needed by a crippled invalid who Ramsay Calder, Mrs. Barnett, M . Sla 
owns a knitting machine and is struggling tet, Miss L. Wensley, Miss H. T. Walker, Mi 
: I Argrave, Miss A. B. Webb, Mrs. Payn. 


to make a Jiving in this way. Price list sent ; 

on application. wr shay tng ee Eg 8 ~e Ht 
isses Stobbs, ros.; Misses A. and D. Dale, /1 

Canary Breeding og . = yg Fhe \ ry . - S “3 | ms L.. B 
5. 5 Iss NI arason, > Vil Cl II 

Miss E ia one of our invalid ‘ and qpuite 10s.: Miss } Me. Buller, 6d.: 7 AH 

incapable of earning a living, has just been 11s. Sd.; A Reader, 1 - I¢, Scorin, 10 

bereaved of her dear old mother, whose Waits and Stra M. Baldwin, £1 1s 

small pension died with he The daveht Dr. Barnardo’s.—M. Baldwin, £1 1s 

is left penniless, and feels, unless she gets Save the Children Fund.—Mt1 ini M 

assistance, she must go undet She is mal lawkes, 17s. 4d 

ing an effort to breed canaries to keep the Will correspondent kind sion 

wolf from the door—rather a frail barrie: names very distinctly, and 1 Mr., Mrs 

but very pluckily write that she could Miss, or any other title, 1 yrrder to assist 

manage if only she had 6s. a week It's a us In sendin ana 1 ite Knowled el 

modest sum certainly. Will anyone help a Your / 

little ¢ HELEN GREIG SOUTER 

ekaomoeens —_remppenongmanmean. 


“The Son” 


a new and arresting long Complete Novel by 


WARWICK DEEPING 


appears in 


THE NEW MAGAZINE for July 


There are also complete stories by Olive Wadsley, Elizabeth Marc, Albert 


Richard Wetjen, etc., etc., and a brilliant new series— 
“THE MYSTERY LADY,” by Robert W. Chambers 
1/- net Now on Sale 
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SMILING SOMERSET 
HE beauty of Somerset is unending. The 
broad waters of the Severn Sea; placid 
valleys; tree-clad hills; rocky moorlands ; 
ancient towns and smiling villages ; huge cliffs ; and 


a host of other delights await the holiday-maker in 
this charming county. 





In close proximity to old-world towns and villages 
and in pleasing contrast are resorts throbbing with 
twenticth-century enterprise. 


“ SOMERSET WAYS” 


a beautifully illustrated descriptive volume dealing 
with the charms of Somerset (price 6d.), also train 
service and fare information can be obtained from 
G.W.R. Stations and Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of the Line, G.W.R., Paddington 
Station, W.2. 


Paddington Station, W.2. FELIX J. C. POLE, General Manage? 


‘ 
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A FRAGRANT MINUTE 
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EVERY MORNING! 


Here is one of those 
wholly charming prose 
poems by Wilhelmina 
Stitch. Every day you 


will find one of these 
delicate, helpful writings 
on page 5 of the 


DAILY GRAPHIC 


ONE PENNY ONLY 


a ————— 
JOU EM PRUIO: WOZZU 


ay IZZNCRIMMOURZZG PRM (ai 


Courage. . > A Praner 

ORD, make us brave,” I heard her 

say, and, looking up, I caught her 

eye. “* Yes, brave,” cried she, 

““to tread the way with cheerfulness until 

we die.”” “* It’s not much use,” said she 

to me, “to live, unless we can be brave. 

For else we might go bitterly all our 
vexed hours, right to the grave.” 


It’s only courage makes worth while 
this curious muddle we call life; to 
hearten others with a smile and lessen 
somewhat pain and strife. 


**Lord, make us brave!” Oh! 
lovely phrase—lI hear it ringing in my 
ears ; a re-occurring song of praise that 
strengthens, uplifts, cheers. I think when 
troubles gather fast, or when my sun 
begins to set, “Lord, make me brave 
unto the last |’ will be the words [’]] 


ne'er forget. ‘ 
8 WILHELMINA STITCH, 
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Sheila 


Some Press Appreciations. 


of the very few novel- 


ists now writing who have quite 
definitely achieved greatness.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
“We have learnt to associate with 
this author's work sound literary 
method, ceep feminine sensibility, 
and an air of conviction which 
glows with the fire of sincerity and 
truth.” D Telegraph, 
“Her style i pare ands unaffected, 
her choice of word 1 marvel of 
selectiven ind her construction 
exceedingly workmanlike.” 
Daily Graph 
‘No English novelist has a more 


t 


rue 


and delicate handling of words 


than Miss Kaye-Smith.’ 

Mancl ter Guardian, 
“She reveals true men and true 
women, creature of ordinary flesh 
and blood, but full of vigour and 
essentially wholesome.” 
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Birmingham Post 


Cassell & Co., 


The Sussex Edition of 


Cane Sinith 


| The End of the House of Alard 


LQG 
“aor 


‘Cloth 4/6 net each ° 


Crown 8vo, with Special Map End-papers. 
Also in limp lambskin, G8. net each. 


Starbrace. Spell Land 
Tamarisk Town 
Isle of Thorns 
Joanna Godden 


The Tramping Methodist 


Green Apple Harvest 


Three Against the World 


‘Lid. La Belle Sauvage, E. C.4. 
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EAR COUSIN DELIA,—I read a few 
weeks ago a rather amusing little dis- 


cussion on neighbours and neighbourli- 
So many of us fall far short of the ideal 
that our neighbour is anyone and everyone we 
meet on our way through life, and particularly 
any lame dog which we can, in passing, help 


ness. 


ver a stile. 

As a matter of dwellers in’ par 
ticular often suffer things at the hands 
f neighbours, and retaliate by an equal lack of 
consideration for who live ‘* next door.” 
In these davs when so many people live in flats, 
annoying or being annoyed by 
rather than 
however, to-day as 
Englishman's home, be it 
lat or detached house, is his but the 
serenity and comfort of the castle is at times 
rather marred by the thoughtlessness of neigh 


fact, 
many 


town 


those 


it is a case of 


those who live above or below us 
next door. It is 


ever it was that an 


as true, 


castle, 


urs. For I am convinced that it is thought- 
ssness rather than malice that makes Mrs. 
Over-the-way allow her children to strum on 


just when one wants to read and rest, 
t that lets het her work flap 

in the spoiling the vista on the 
patrician 


the plano 
leave laundry 
breeze . 
lay in the 
| 


friend 


week when my 
e to tea. 

Perhaps in the rush and bustle of modern life 
we do not have much time 
the effect of our 1 the people next 
loor. It would not be a bad thing to 
ccasionally; it would lead to harmony 
true friendliness. 

It is really 


most 
Is comin 


to stop and consider 
actions 0 


do so 


and 


wonderful to read the 
letters that appeared lately in a newspaper from 
had had actual 

ndness of total strangers in an 
One would thir 


rather 


people who hi experience of the 
I emergency. 
k when watching the unseemly 
1 a crowded 


that the motto of to 
That it is a 


crambling for seats 


trai day is, 


r himself fallacy is 





proven by the way in which offers of 
Ip and service pour in in the case of accident 
mergency The truth is that we are all of 
h complex natures that although we may at 


Mes give rein to our 





primary instincts of sel 
shness, it does not mean that all our. better 
Mstincts are dulled The sight of a fellow 
creature frightened, in pain, or some other 
trouble, rouses quickly the truer spirit of neigh- 


Irlin : 

rliness, and we are ready to 
Nd our strength in the 
who need 


pend our time 
service of the passer 
ir help 


ver yours 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
Lady Pamela hopes that readers of THE QUIVER 
will write to her, and she will have much 
pleasure in answering their letters in this 
COLUMN, 
WHAT TO SEE AT WEMBLEY. 
I am so glad you have managed to plan 
another visit to Wembley. This time you must 
make a point of visiting the Palace of Industry. 
It is wonderfully interesting; in particular the 
Kmpire Gas exhibit should not be missed, for 
it shows how indeed is the servant of the 
The detailed exhibits (comprising the 
efficient, economical and artistic appli- 
ances shown in appropriate settings), while los 
ing nothing of their direct practical interest 
for everyone in the Mother Country, have been 
arranged this year primarily to demonstrate the 
service gas is rendering to the homes, businesses 
and workshops of all parts of the Empire. Thus 
providing central heating in a 
labour-saving kitchen in Canada; the heating of 
a nursery and hot water for a children’s bath 
room in Australia; labour-saving smokeless fuel 
instead of coal in a typical Dutch fireplace in 
South Africa; means for ice-making and hot 
baths in India; and the heating of a boudoir 
New Zealand. ‘These exhibits are 
few among many others of absorbing in 
revealing the wide-flung and im- 
portance of comfort and well 
being in the home and prosperity in industry. 
To Crean Basket-work. C. M. C. 
Kilbride).—-The fact that 
twined with the plain 
difficult to clean your basket. You cannot 
anything that is likely to destroy the colour 
I think it will be quite*safe to make a solution 
of salt and water, dip a clean cloth into it and 


Pansy (Carnforth). 


gas 
Kk mpire. 
most 


aS IS seen 


bedroom in 
but a 
terest, uses 
gas In securing 
(East 
mauve straw is inter- 
colour makes it more 


use 


use it to rub the basket-work. Of course, you 
would then rub it as dry as possible with a 
clean dry cloth. If you wish to use a dry 


method it will, I 
might try 


little 


fear, not be very successful, 
rubbing the soiled parts 
afterwards shaking 


but you 
fuller’s earth, 
and brushing it out of the crevices. 

Appress OF Hostrery Firm. H. M. S. (De 
vizes).--It is, as you say, rather a difficult matter 
suit your friend. I 
write to Messrs. N. 

Margaret's Works, 


With a 


for you to get what will 


suggest, however, that you 


Corah and Sons, Ltd., St. 


Leicester, and ask them about it It is quite 
possible they may be able to meet your wishes, 
but, of course, I cannot be quite certain that 
they can do so. Anyhow, it is well worth while 











THE QUIVER 





to write and make inguiri¢ This firm have a 
vreat reputation r well-made and well-fitting 
woollen wear and hostery 

ADVICE ABOUT A CAREER Excelsior (Kensing 
ton) You take a very sensible view of the im 
portance f thorough training, and I am only 
too pleased to advise you You tell me you have 


passed London Matriculation, so why not work 


for your degree? It will stand you in good 
stead in whatever work vou finally decide to 
take up. You could not do better than become 


a student at Bedford College for Women, at 








Regent's Park, and 1 can either reside in col- 
ge or at a host r, as ir home is in Lon 
lon, why not take the « se of tuition there 
nd live at home \ te l vou are keen on 
vames At Bedford ( lle ve \ 1 will get great 
facilities for indulg gs your ta athlet 
for the importance f sport is zed by the 
college authorities, and splendid opportunities 
ire | vided f he students to play cricket and 
tennis, etc., and also to enjoy boating. 

MANAGING A SMALI ALLOWANC! Miriam 
Glasgow) Phe im y mention 1s certainly 
not large, but with care I think you ought to 
be able to dress quite nicely on it It would 
certainly | a great mistake to throw away 
those frocks and j imiper ist because they are 
a little faded You can re-dip and dye them 
with Twink, and th ill then be so useful t 
you all the rest of th ! 
means a difficult pr 
are given rhe material is, l, 
and it i nly the lours that are unsatisfa 
tory However wit \ me valiantly t 
the rescue, and I am sure vou will be able t 
get good use out of the garments after callit 


wink to your ai 


(Lichfield) 


It w ld a ‘ vise to have a certa 
mount of built-in furniture, especially as your 
landlord is ready to meet your wishes within 
reason In the kitchen a cabinet for housing 

king tensils at th gredient you st 

evervaday “ ive inv ste] 

etween kit na tore I Then wu I 
bedroom ld have fitted wardrobe I 
that does away with the need for an expensive 
furni n ter is well as being an econon 
f spa It 1 ite a plan to buy at 
first ba t ntials and then add other pr 

can afford thet 8 it i nly after 

Ing rensothe lat that can really Le 
vhat 1 t in tl wa f extra furnitur 
If y t in this way i ] likely t 
mvest in anythi t t afterwar find t 
! pla I el 

Tne Cur THAT CHEESE hlsa (Darlington) 
You will fir Mazawatt tea It 1 

ld | ill I 1 n get it i 
ealed packet t It i tea that « 
ilwa be rehed on f i ir, ben 
wost careful ted t Whi 
make tea | I ! kettle conta 1 hl 
boiled water il the teapot, ar ilwa r 
Mazawattee tea If take these precaution 
\ will alw Ly ha ¢ 1 I | elu 7 il 
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Phe c 
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called strawberry 


WANTEI 
ling bev Ta 


» A. M. B. (Maidstone) 
ie ipa be is, I think, 


1 LTé j4lile easy 
to make from ripe strawb lake 1 Ib of 
the fruit, remove the stall wipe the fruit 
Place it on a dish and br with a fork, and 
then sprinkle with the juice of a small lemon 
and 2 oz. of fine sugar leave to stand for 
an hour at least, and then 1 through a sieve 
When wanted as a beverage, place one table 
spoonful of the fine pulp in each glass and fill up 
with ordinary soda-water. The addition of a tea 
poonful of whipped crean n top makes the 


beverage 


till more 
PHeE COMPLEXION 


uay) As your ski 
take ¢ pecial care 
in a good complexi 
t by exposure t 

re, like Beetham 
ng to th kin, al 
1 it to the face 


kind of complexiot 
temperature 


Po Wastl SILK 


mingham).-e.A1 
el sh size If v 
I Veal 1rit n ] 
wash, but m 
il I ve ll t 
Wor this int ila 
in KI vdsothe t 
! il | t i tl I 
entl in that 4 
alm t « Vat 
t the water an 
t Irv and iron w 
hittkh damp 
ARTISTI WINI 
Dover) li plant 
\ I t re 
the h iS We t 
iffected | h 
make a } nt rw 
12 1} 
thre 1 1 } 
i wonderful se tl 
the | 
i ‘ 


Ww not t pp 

i full list of th 

each witl t! I 

n ! pr lel I 
t it} 


inviting on a hot day. 





N SUMMER Rosalie (T 

1 fair must try t 
f it l great chart 
n nad it t pity to coarser 
na Wil You will, I am 
la-rola It is most sooth 
a f 1 t spent apply 
I : ind arms is re 
ih I leaves the skin 
healthy. at ensures the 
wl no change of 


them t hort th 
‘ They ar te easy t 


t ly luke-warm water 
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Mazowalee 


Recalls Happy Memories 
CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ALL LEADING GROCERS 
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